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NOTES OF ‘THE WEEK 


HE Press which has been busy scenting out 
T: Conservative Revolt against the Pensions 

Bill, on Wednesday heralded Sir Robert 
Horne’s overnight criticism in the Commons as 
the speech of the spokesman of the revolt. The 
same newspapers made themselves ridiculous by 
having to admit in the same issue that the division 
on the second reading of the Bill showed the 
largest muster of Conservative members in the 
present Parliament and that not a single Conser- 
vative voted against the measure. 


NOW—AND THEN 

What makes the Press campaign all the more 
illogical is that the journals engaged in it were 
foremost, earlier in the year, in impressing upon 


the Premier the need for a constructive programme 
of social reform, seeing that his majority repre- 
sented a national rather than a purely Conser- 
vative backing. This is undoubtedly true; but 
now they have got what they demanded they are 
whining about it. Serious criticism like Sir 
Robert Horne’s and Sir Alfred Mond’s we can 
understand and appreciate, though we agree with 
Sir Douglas Hogg that the good of the measure 
outweighs the evil and that we must “ take the 
risk.”’ The promise has been made and must be 
kept, and “‘ every one but political theorists must 
realize that it is a promise full of real happiness 
and well-being.’’ Sir Alfred Mond’s criticism was 
based on sound sense: he did not talk, as Mr. 
Wheatley has done hysterically, of the Pensions 
Bill as a “‘ fiendish fraud on a helpless people.”’ 
We have reason to believe, by the way, that Sir 
Alfred will before long find his way on to the 
Conservative benches. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE IN ECLIPSE 


It is astonishing that some daily papers still 
give considerable space to the speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George. He does not belong to that small 
class of statesmen whose opinions always matter ; 
they mattered only so long as he was the mouth- 
piece of a majority. To-day, his utterances have 
no more importance than those of a score of private 
members to whom space is grudged by Parlia- 
mentary chroniclers. His speech on the Pensions 
Bill was moderate in criticism and indeed friendly 
towards Conservatism, but it had nothing like the 
value of Sir Alfred Mond’s and it would be sheer 
prostitution of the critical sense to party advantage 
to pretend that it had. Mr. Lloyd George has 
ceased to count. His curses never harmed anyone 
much; to-day his blessings, qualified or not, 
benefit nobody. He may come back: there are 
always back doors. But at present he is wholly 
without significance. 


U.S.A. AND DEBTOR NATIONS 


If President Coolidge had been able to sum- 
mon an International Disarmament Conference, 
as he hoped to do after the British rejection of 
the Geneva Protocol in March, he might have 
rivalled the late President Wilson as a world 
figure. But he could not afford to run the risk 
of failure, and the principal European nations 
were therefore approached unofficially to find out 
whether they would send their delegates to 
Washington with a sincere desire to reach agree- 
ment. The French were as hostile to the proposal 
as the British were in favour of it, since, rather 
naturally, France saw no advantage in attending 
a Conference which might lead to disarmament, 
but which would not lead to compensating 
guarantees of security. President Coolidge has 
therefore had to abandon his idea, and the 
Republican Party, hitherto Francophile, has lost 
patience with France for her failure to sacrifice 
what she believes to be her only remaining 
guarantee of security—her army. This is the 
real reason for Washington’s reminder to the 
European debtor nations that ‘‘ a prompt settle- 
ment ’’ of their war debts would be welcomed. 


PAYMENT OR REPUDIATION 


As a nation we have ourselves become too accus- 
tomed to sending gold across the Atlantic to be 
very startled by this reminder to America’s 
debtors, but elsewhere in Europe it has caused dis- 
tress and resentment. There has been nothing in 
the nature of a round-robin, as the first despatches 
from America led one to believe, and ‘‘ no intensive 
drive to compel payment is either designed or in- 
tended.’” Nevertheless, the European debtor 
states will now have to choose between repudiation 
and payment and they will find neither course easy 
or pleasant. France has met this American step 
with admirable calm and M. Caillaux expects to 
put forward a debt settlement scheme within the 
next few days. We are convincéd that such an 
attitude is the best from the French point of view, 
since there is no very great difference between the 
repudiation of debts and the repudiation of treaties, 
and only by a loyal attempt to meet her financial 
obligations can France retain the franc as a coin 
of any value. 


DEBTS AND DISARMAMENT 


The political implications of the American 

are in a way even more important than the finan- 
cial ones. As Senator Borah has recently pointed 
out, the army of France, active and resefve, is 
more than double the combined armies, active and 
reserve, of Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan. Furthermore, France has made loans to 
her political allies which do not fall far short of a 
total of 2,000,000,000 francs. Much of this money, 
of course, has been lent for purely military pur- 
poses and consequently there seems to be consider- 
able justification for the American contention that 
the only way to maintain peace in Europe is to 
insist on the payment of European debts to 
America, so that countries must choose between 
financial recovery and that form of security which 
consists in maintaining a large army and helping 
others to do likewise. We certainly do not desire 
France to pay large sums of money to America 
just because we ourselves are compelled to do so, 
but we believe that the American reminder may 
serve a very useful political purpose. 


SECURITY 


We suggested last week that Germany would 
never become a member of the League of Nations 
while ‘‘ the mass of the German people saw no 
prospect of the speedy evacuation of the Cologne 
bridgehead.””’ Two days later Dr. Stresemann 
confirmed our suggestion in terms which well 
illustrate how convinced the Germans are that the 
Allies prefer quibbling about Treaty interpreta- 
tions to getting ahead with security negotiations. 
The discussions on Germany’s military defaults 
have now dragged on for so long that the news of 
the final despatch of the Note to Germany will 
have all the sensation of the unexpected. The pity 
of it is that there can be no security discussions 
until the disarmament business is out of the way 
and that with each week of delay the security 
problem becomes a little more difficult to solve. 
It is encouraging to see that Dr. Stresemann still 
realizes that one of the most important tasks of 
German foreign policy is to put an end to the 
present conditions of Germany’s Western frontiers 
by a clear settlement and that ‘‘ the Government 
therefore cannot refuse its active co-operation 
towards the solving of the security problem.” 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND MOROCCO 


The situation in Morocco is decidedly serious, 
although Marshal Lyautey is fully prepared for 
any military eventuality and although few of the 
tribes in French Morocco are likely to be won over 
to the Rifis by propaganda, promises or threats. 
The gravity of the situation liés mainly in its reper- 
cussions in Paris. France can ill afford a colonial 
war at the present time and the enemies of the 
Painlevé Government—especially the Socialists, 
who have been disappointed by M. Caillaux’s con- 
servatism in matters of finanee—are carrying on a 


campaign which may hinder rapid and decisive. 


action against the Rifis. They are assisted in their 
campaign by the exaggerated secrecy which 
énvelops the military developments in Africa and 
which inevitably encourages the spread of alarmist 
reports. | Were all political parties united the 
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superiority of French arms would soon lead to the 
disappearance of the Rifi peril. But attacks on the 
Government and demands for peace negotiations 
with Abdel Krim at the present moment might 
easily lead to a wide-spread Islamic movement. 
Abdel Krim would only interpret an offer of peace 
as a proof of fear. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS 

The League of Nations Conference on the In- 
ternational Traffic in Arms has already lasted 
three weeks and has still much work to do. This 
would be depressing if the conference were a 
purely technical one, as the British Government 
apparently believed it would be when it sent to 
Geneva a purely technical delegation. Many of 
the difficulties, however, are political, and the 
British attitude towards these difficulties has given 
rise to a widespread belief abroad that this country 
is opposed to any control of the arms traffic. Colour 
is lent to this belief by several incidents but prin- 
cipally by the British reluctance to agree to an 
American proposal that the producing countries 
should publish the same details as to their arma- 
ments as the non-producing countries would have 
to do under the proposed import licence system. 
Mr. Chamberlain has created an excellent impres- 
sion by attending the League Council meetings in 
person, but the composition of delegations to the 
League’s different technical conferences also needs 
careful consideration, since these delegations 
frequently deal with political matters in a manner 
not in accord with the declared aims of the British 


Government. 
/ 


CABINET JOURNALISTS 


We are glad to see that the question of Cabinet 
Ministers writing for the Press has been raised in 
the House of Commons. We referred in forcible 
terms to this matter last week, with particular 
reference to the activities of the Secretary of State 
for India. We go to press before the Prime 
Minister’s answer to Mr. Johnston’s question is 
known to us, but we hope he will make it known 
that the practice has his strong disapproval, as we 
believe it to have. We know that in the Party 
generally feeling against Cabinet Journalism is 
very high and growing in intensity. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE FILM INDUSTRY 


We are very glad to find Lord Newton and 
others in Parliament seriously addressing them- 
selves to the danger of allowing this country and 
the whole Empire to be flooded with foreign films, 
and may perhaps take some credit to ourselves for 
part of this revival of interest in the subject. But 
excellent speeches have not issued in any promise 
of action. We would therefore urge the Govern- 
ment to the only policy which offers hope of real 
success—a policy of limiting the quantity of films 
importable from each foreign country and making 
admission up to that limit contingent on an equal 
number of feet of English films being taken. We 
must not shrink from learning from Germany. 
And we must act soon, or there will be no basis 
for this policy, which implies the existence of film- 
making firms in this country. 


LORD OXFORD FOR OXFORD 


There is a narrow Conservatism, which seeks 
only the immediate advantage of the party, and 
there is a generous Conservatism, which would 
servé the ideals of Conservatism even at some cost 
to the party. The former bids us press forward 
a Conservative candidate for the Chancellorship 
of Oxford, that the party may boast of keeping the 
position which Lord Curzon occupied and for 
which Lord Milner was a candidate. The latter 
urges us rather to assert the worth of those quali- 
ties traditionally associated with the Chancellor- 
ship, even though that involves supporting a 
Liberal. We hope few Conservatives will hesitate 
to follow the chivalrous lead given by Lord 
Birkenhead. He has not in any way exaggerated 
the claims of Lord Oxford. There is no eminent 
public man who more genuinely represents 
Oxford, and the triumphs of his own academic 
career have been duplicated in later years by others 
bearing his name- He is an embodied proof of 
what Oxford does for British public life, and, in 
helping him to the Chancellorship, Conservatives 
will be maintaining a great tradition. 


PROGRESSIVE AMERICA 


Dean Inge informs us through an evening 
paper that he found America in almost every way 
immensely ahead of this country. She has utterly 
outstripped us, apparently, not only in material 
progress but in most kinds of moral effect. If it 
be so, so be it. Only we should like to ask Dean 
Inge if he can conceive of anyone in this country 
being prosecuted for the crime of teaching Dar- 
winian evolution. That is what is being done to- 
day in one American State, with a famous Ameri- 
can politician as chief inquisitor. That may 
indeed argue progress of a sort, as social progress 
is implied in the Parvenu’s denial of his ancestors ; 
but a people who cannot see that descent from apes 
is most plainly avowed by prosecuting anyone who 
asserts it has still something to learn. The 
Americans are a very great nation: why not pay 
them the compliment of criticism, differentiating 
what is sane and splendid in them from the pueri- 
lities of their zeal for prohibition of thought as 
well as of alcohol ? 


THREE NEW APPOINTMENTS 


The selection of Sir John Baird to succeed Lord 
Forster as Governor-General of Australia is a 
happy choice and another indication of the Prime 
Minister’s knowledge of Australia’s requirements. 
The new Governor-General possesses just those 
social qualities that are likely to engender those 
feelings of good fellowship so necessary to ensuré 
the continuance of happy relations between this 
country and Australia. Like a true Scot he is 
cautious and treads warily. He is modest in bear- 
ing but firm of purpose, and with his varied ex- 
perience may be relied upon to take up the duties 
of his high office with an earnest desire to learn 
and not to teach, although he is rather prone to 
follow tradition than to seek out new fields to con- 
quer. Sir George Lloyd is likely to make a change 
for the better in Egypt, where Lord Allenby, a 
very gallant and brilliant cavalry commander, was 
not conspicuously successful as an administrator. 
Lord Plumer is to go to Palestine. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
PENSIONS BILL 


HE Conservative scheme of insurance is 
being condemned by the Socialists as a daub 
is condemned by reference to an Old Master, 
but with this difference, that whereas everyone is 
familiar with the great picture, no one knows any- 
thing for certain about the hypothetical master- 
piece hanging with its face to the wall in Mr. 
Snowden’s political studio. Is it a contributory 
scheme? Then it cannot in essentials differ very 
much from Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Bill. Is it 
non-contributory ? In that case, it must belong to 
the class of schemes which no Parliament could 
ass, for a non-contributory scheme would cost the 
tate £31,000,000 instead of £7,500,000, even if 
it gave us no more boons than Mr. Chamberlain 
offers, and in forty years’ time the State would be 
spending £120,000,000 on pensions for widows, 
orphans and the aged. It is quite impossible to take 
seriously criticism which is plainly inspired by noth- 
ing more respectable than a wish to persuade the 
masses that they have lost immeasurable boons by 
not keeping the Socialists in office. Nor, so far as it 
comes from Socialists, can we heed the accusation 
that the Pensions Bill does damage to the already 
over-burdened employer. This concern for the 
capitalist, when he is an employer, is too novel to 
convince us of its sincerity. It would indeed be a 
change of heart that transformed the advocates of 
a, capital levy and of every other kind of punitive 
or confiscatory taxation into champions of the 
employer. Socialist criticism of the Bill can be 
ignored. What we are called upon to weigh is the 
criticism of such a Liberal as Sir Alfred Mond and 
such a Conservative as Sir Robert Horne. 


These two speakers in the debate on the second 
reading of the Bill, and many journalistic critics, 
have insisted on the severity of the hardship that 
the Bill imposes on employers in those industries 
which are already labouring under great difficul- 
ties and which cannot pass on the charge. Four- 
pence a week in réspect of each worker does not 
sound much, yet in the instance of one great and 
at present not very prosperous firm it means an 
additional expenditure of about £20,000 a year. 
Or, to take the effect on industries as a whole, it 
means that coal, in its present desperate condition, 
will have to pay out an extra £1,600,000, railways 
an extra £1,100,000, and engineering an extra 
43,500,000. The railways are not affected directly 
by the level of prices in the markets of the world, 
but the great majority of our industries are already 
suffering grievously from their inability to lower 
prices to the point at which foreign competitors do 
business, and even slight increase in prices to com- 
pensate for the new charges under the Pensions 
Bill is out of the question. So far the prospect is 
all gloom. But things, though anxious enough, 
are not quite as bad as they seem. One effort of 
the Pensions Bill should be the gradual reduction 
of unemployment arising from retirement of the 
new pensioners, who become eligible for pension 
at sixty-five instead of seventy. When the unem- 
ployment fund is restored to a condition of sol- 
vency, the contributions of employers (as well as 
of their workers) to that fund will be reduced, and 


the relief to employers will be exactly equal to the 
amount of the new charge under the Pensions Bil} 
At that somewhat distant date, employers wil] be 
no worse off than before the introduction of Mr; 
Neville Chamberlain’s Bill. Meanwhile, they will 
get a certain, or perhaps we should say, uncertain 
amount of relief from the reduction of rates. Their 
share in this relief, which will be through a total 
reduction of about £3,000,000 almost at once and 
of £7,000,000 later on, should be appreciable, 


Let it be frankly admitted, however, that all such 
relief can only mitigate and cannot wholly abolish 
the hardships of which employers complain. What 
is the alternative suggested by those who oppose 
the Pensions Bill? In more than one journalistic 
quarter the recommendation is that the Bill be 
merely postponed—till when? There will be no 
radical change in the industrial position for some 
years to come. Postponement till conditions are 
altogether favourable must mean leaving the in. 
troduction of a compréhensive scheme to some 
date which no one can specify, and would onl 
result in the initiative passing to Socialists pledged 
to a non-contributory scheme, the effects of which 
would be disastrous if it passed and hardly less 
disastrous if its rejection gavé an opportunity to 
agitation. There is in truth no alternative to the 
course taken by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Unless 
Conservatism is to break its pledges, the Pensions 
Bill must go forward. 


Not necessarily in its present form. As we 
indicated when the rough outline of the scheme 
became available, we cannot approve of pensions 
for childléss widows. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has argued ingeniously for the inclusion of these 
among the persons to be benefited, but we remain 
unconvinced. To get to a more fundamental 
matter, it is not obvious that employers should 
forthwith contribute to the new scheme to the 
extent laid down by the Bill. They do not directly 
benefit by the pensions. The indirect benefit they 
have from the scheme they share with the whole 
community. Is it altogether out of the question 
that théy.should be more considerately treated, 
not in their own interest but in that of general 
industrial revival, during the period which must 
elapse between the passing of the Pensions Bill 
and the restoration of the unemployment fund to 
solvency? We think not. Other modifications 
may be desirable or at least worth discussing. But 
that the Bill can either be scrapped or postponed 
indefinitely is an idea which no sane Conservative 
should dally with. A comprehensive scheme is 
expected of Conservatism. In all essentials, it can 
only be such a scheme as is embodied in the pre- 
sent Pensions Bill. With what object, then, do 
certain professedly Conservative papers crusade 
against it? To score off Mr. Churchill, who, per- 
haps rather irrélevantly, introduced the measure 
into his Budget speech? Or to save industry for 
the moment by exposing it to far more formidable 
demands in the future? We do not know. But 
we do find it curious that the very papers which 
were loudest in reminding Mr. Baldwin that his 
majority was given him by thousands who were 
not Conservatives, and in urging him to think of 
the nation as a whole, should tax their ingenuity 
in framing arguments against a broad, generous 
measure like the Pensions Bill. 
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CAN BRITAIN. BE SELF- 
SUPPORTING? 


FEW years ago when the submarine 
A menace was at its height we solemnly 
promised ourselves that if only we were 
absolved this once from the consequences of our 
pre-war folly agriculture in Great Britain should 
never again be allowed to fall into decay. But 
the good .resolution, like many others, was for- 
gotten on Armistice Day and at the first oppor- 
tunity the farmers were left in the lurch and the 
old hazardous dependence or foreigners was 
joyfully resumed. 
Nobody knows or cares less about farming than 
the average urban Englishman and the assertion 
that we cannot feed our population has been so 
often repeated that it has acquired by a species of 
squatter’s right the validity of truth. They are 
comfortable words to our consciences that 
exonerate us from all blame for our callous 
neglect of agriculture and comfortable also, it is 
to be supposed, to a good many of the saints and 
philanthropists who lately gave evidence before 
the Food Commission. In a lucid and admirable 
book,* diminutive in bulk but exceedingly weighty 
in contents, Messrs. W. Wright, M.P., and 
Arthur J. Penty strike boldly at the bogey of 
dependence (which they regard as inseparable 
from the even uglier bogey of Unemployment) 
and it cannot be said that the bogies come off best. 
In 1924, they point out, the area under wheat 
sank to a nadir of 1,544,804 acres compared with 
3,969,474 in 1869. Asa result eighty per cent. of 
our supplies have to be imported from abroad :. if 
we had twelve miilion acres under wheat we could 
grow all we require at home. This last estimate 
is surely exaggerated : the annual consumption of 
wheat for the whole United Kingdom is round 
about thirty-four million quarters and of that we 
succeeded in producing slightly more than a third 
in 1918. It follows that we could supply our full 
requirements on three times the area under wheat 
in 1918, which works out at 7,907,169 acres—quite 
a feasible area to convert to wheat in a country of 
60,000,000 acres. But when we take into con- 
sideration the obsolete state into which British 
agriculture has fallen and the comparatively 
meagre yield which it at present produces it is 
probable that five or six million acres would 
suffice. In ‘ Agriculture and the Unemployed ’ 
the writers suggest this by showing the much 
higher yields obtained in other European coun- 
tries—Denmark’s record yield per acre is over 
half as much again as ours—but they need not 
have gone so far afield. The fact that in England 
the average yield for ten years has been only 17.2 
hundredweights an acre compared with 21.6 in 
Scotland shows how we stand: it will hardly be 
seriously suggested that the Scotch have any 
natural advantage to thank for their extra four- 
and-a-half hundredweight. Wheat, of course, is 
not the only consideration. There are meat, 
butter, eggs, milk and vegetables to think of. But 
the writers are far from leaving this out of con- 


sideration and they have undoubtedly made good | 


their contention that there is no practical reason 
why we should not produce if not the whole at 
least the greater part of what we eat of this 


* Agriculture and the Unemployed. By W. Wright and A. J. 
Penty. Labour Publishing Co. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. net. 


description. But although it would certainly be 
feasible to produce enough food to feed more than 
forty million people there is no valid reason why 
we should continue to support so many just for 
the pleasure of showing that it could be done. It 
is now pretty generally admitted that Britain as a 
whole is grossly over-populated, and even setting 
aside the question of whether it is desirable or not 
that the population should fall, there is every sign 
that it will begin to, after the next four orfive years. 

It is one thing to prove that Britain can be self- 
supporting in essential foodstuffs but quite another 
to bring the change about. On this subject the 
writers have surprisingly little to say. There 
seems one obvious method of reviving agriculture 
and at the same time reducing unemployment and 
that is to apply to it something like Sir Alfred 
Mond’s scheme, which is quite unworkable for 
competitive industry. If instead of some un- 
popular bounty on home-grown wheat or price- 


raising Corn-Law a substantial part of the 


unemployment funds were devoted to supplying 
farmers with free or very cheap unskilled labour 
on condition that they converted a proportionate 
amount of land to wheat over and above the exist- 
ing crop, then more wheat would be grown at 
home without raising the price and the able-bodied 
unemployed would be absorbed in healthy open- 
air work. There is no reason why such a measure 
should not be adopted at once: if we wait for 
another war to rouse us to the importance of 
agriculture we shall deserve to starve for it. And 
it is not only a question of war: when we carry 
only a few weeks’ supplies such contingencies as 
a famine in the Antipodes or a general strike in 
America might divert or cut off a dangerous pro- 
portion of necessary foodstuffs, or at least raise the 
price to a disastrous extent. War or no war, we 
can hardly hope for such unswerving fortune that 
we will not be forced sooner or later to repent of 
our short-sightedness. And there is another con- 
sideration in favour of a revival in agriculture on 
the grand scale being attempted without delay. In 
the disturbing preponderance of imports which 
causes a flutter in the dovecots each time our 
Balance of Trade is published foodstuffs which we 
could produce at home form one of the most con- 
siderable items. If the nation is to remain solvent 
it appears that in the absence of any satisfactory 
prospect of a substantial increase of exports the 
only alternative is to reduce the amount of the 
imports, and when that can be done by the diver- 
sion of unemployment funds to the great and last- 
ing advantage of the nation it is difficult to see 
what excuse there can be for a government which 
fails to attempt it. 

The writers attempt, mot altogether convinc- 
ingly, to show that there is no reason why the 
agricultural worker under an efficient system should 
not earn £6 per week. That, presumably, is 
a bait to the type of Labour supporter who cares 
nothing for schemes or ideals which do not involve 
a fatter pay-envelope. But no one can say that the 
city scavenger who earns £3 a week or more is 
over twice as valuable to his country as the 
unfortunate agricultural labourer who only earns 
twenty-five or twenty-eight shillings. Naturally 
when farming is no longer forced to act as a 
Cinderella to the ugly sisters Industry and Trade 
the position of the agricultural labourer will be 
greatly improved. 
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LORD MILNER 
| By A. A. B. 


MAN’S friends may by over-praise do his 
A memory as much harm as his detractors. 

Had Lord Milner been Disraeli or Gladstone 
or Salisbury The Times could not have accorded 
him more spacious or insistent eulogy. This 
enthusiasm is very well in conversation between 
friends; but when presented to the public it pro- 
vokes criticism, and men begin to ask, what after 
all did Milner do in his career ? 

Consciously or unconsciously, Alfred Milner 
kept through life an atmosphere. Bagehot, in one 
of his most humorous essays, has explained the 
importance of keeping an atmosphere, instancing 
the reputations of Lord Somers and Francis 
Homer. There are some men who leave a dis- 
tinct and uniform impression on their contem- 
poraries. It is difficult to analyse exactly what this 
impression consists in, or why it is made; but it 
is made. At every stage of life, at Oxford, in 
Egypt, at Somerset House, at Cape Town, Milner 
had an inexpressible attraction and influence over 
all who came near him. Sydney Smith said that 
the Ten Commandments were written on Francis 
Homer’s face. Milner certainly radiated no 
religiosity. But as you looked at and talked with 
him, you dimly discriminated that he was or would 
be one of the great ones of the earth. His physical 
presence helped much. His figure was tall and 
well made, and always carefully dressed. He had 
a fine head: but the noble serenity of the brow 
was marred, especially in later years, by the lips 
and the lines about the mouth, which showed 
signs of irritability. He had an awkward habit 
of closing his eyes, which when they opened did 
not always regard you benevolently. Lady 
Oxford has recorded in her last book the memories 
of a young woman travelling in Egypt in 1891 
with her parents, ‘*‘ Mr. Milner in his tarbouche 
looked quite Oriental,’’ and the warm references to 
the young official suggest that had Miss Tennant 
stayed longer, or Mr. Milner been less absorbed 
in the rise and fall of the Nile, two lives and con- 
tinents might have had a different fate. 

I always thought that if Milner had been left 
alone he might have been imprisoned in the prig- 
gish circle of Toynbee philanthropists. But he 
was not left alone. Almost as soon as he came up 
to town, Goschen, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, pounced on him for his private secre- 
tary, and taught him the elements of finance. 
Goschen was a good master, for he had practised 
in the City and at the Treasury. Naturally, when 
the Khedive wanted a financial adviser Goschen 
sent his private secretary, who became ‘‘ the most 
trusted and beloved of all the English officials,” 
restored some order to the Egyptian Exchequer, 
and wrote a capital book on Egypt, which like 
Curzon’s book on Persia, everyone praised and 
few read. In 1892’ Gladstone formed his last 
Government, and Harcourt sent for Milner to help 
him with his ambitious Budget, making him 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. I 
was rather surprised to read in Mr. Gardiner’s 
‘ Life of Harcourt’ that it was Milner’s strenuous 
that 


to a graduated income-tax 


opposition 
prevailed. 

If Milner had been allowed to remain at the 
head of a great Civil Service department, his life 
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| might not have been so famous, but it would cer. 


tainly have been happier. He loved quiet order] 
administration, and he did it with the hand A 
master. He would have been transferred to the 
Treasury, whose permanent head is one of the few 
really powerful persons in this country. 

But the gods decided otherwise. Chamberlain 
plunged Milner into the South African cauldron 
seething with racial hatreds, personal jealousies, 
and dirty plots. He had to deal with sinister 
and baffling personalities, with Rhodes, with 
Schreiner and Hofmeyr, with Kruger, Botha and 
Smuts. Did he master them, or did they master 
him? The Cape has been the grave of as many 
reputations as Ireland, and I suppose it will never 
be decided whether South Africa revealed or 
smothered the real Milner. It is all very fine 
for The Times and the Morning Post to chant 
their imperial pzans; but the fact remains that 
Milner, whether acting under orders from home 
or not, deliberately provoked a war, which was 
inglorious, and round the necessity and justice 
of which controversy raged at the time, though 
now it has ceased. Kruger offered seven years’ 
residence for naturalization at Bloemfontein, and 
Milner insisted on two years. Seeing that five 
years is the qualification in England, there was 
occasion for compromise, but not for an ultima- 
tum. Milner was in nowise responsible for the 
incompetent conduct of the early part of the war, 
the blame for which must be divided between Lord 
Lansdowne and Redvers Buller. In the social, 
political and economic reconstruction of the Trans- 
vaal Milner did wonders in a short time. That 
was administration, that was the work his hand 
was born to do, and in the doing of it the com- 
pelling charm of which I have spoken drew round 
him a band of young men, whose devotion never 
wavered, and who in later, sadder, years were to 
form a pretorian guard. 

Are we not all now a little ashamed of the Boer 
War? The reaction set in with the advent of 
the Liberal Party in 1906. Milner was attacked 
in the House of Commons for having refused to 
establish in the Transvaal full responsible govern- 
ment. Mr. Churchill, the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, said, ‘‘ Lord Milner is old; he is 
poor; he has retired; why not let him alone?” 
This insolence naturally produced a_ reaction 
against the reaction, and Lord Milner recovered 
something of his former popularity, but not 
all of it. With the laying down of the office 
of High Commissioner of South Africa Alfred 
Milner’s life-work was done. For the next seven 
years Lord Milner spoke here and there, interest- 
ing himself in many things, politics as applied to 
Imperial expansion, education, and the civiliza- 
tion of slums by the culture of Toynbee Hall. He 
became a director of several great companies, but 
he never seemed quite at his ease in the City. He 
spoke in the House of Lords on the famous Bud- 
get of 1909 and on the Parliament Act of 191!. 
But Milner was not a good speaker: he wrote 
better than he spoke; his voice was thin, and he 
had not the barrister’s and the actor’s art of 
making his points. Then came the Great War. 

Obviously at the outset Milner’s position must 
have been very difficult. A peer, and a great 
Imperial servant, he was born in Germany of 
German parents, and did not come to this country 
till he was eleven years old. The public did not 
know this, but Government people and a few big 
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editors knew it. Milner must have been very 
carefully protected by the Press in those spy- 
hunting days, for nothing ever leaked out in print. 
That was where the old Johannesburg guard 
came in, for some of his kindergarten were now 
seated in editorial chairs. Once | remember hear- 
ing at headquarters that a Bradford meeting had 
been cancelled at which Milner was to have 
spoken. After the first hectic year, the absurdity 
of attacking men like Milner and Eyre Crowe on 
account of their origin was perceived by the most 
blatant fight-to-the-finisher. Milner and Crowe 
were more royalist than the King: besides they 
both spoke French and German. Perhaps it was 
his knowledge of languages that induced Mr. 
Lloyd George to give a seat in the War Cabinet 
to a man so antipathetic to himself as Lord 
Milner. In the Coalition Government he was 
Secretary for War and then of the Colonies. In 
a few years probably—nobody now waits for 
death to unlock his secret desk—we shall know 
more of the worth of Milner’s work during those 
troubled times. Meanwhile Lord Birkenhead 
assures us that he filled his high posts ‘* with in- 
comparable distinction.” But since Lord 
Birkenhead has taken to using oil instead of 
vinegar in his rhetorical confections, they have 
lost much of their flavour and some of their value. 

Milner was loved by a small group of friends; 
his intense devotion to the Empire is unques- 
tioned; his integrity was unspotted from the cor- 
ruption and intrigue of the political world. But 
the claim to rank him among the supermen of a 
century must be judged by the eight years of his 
rule in South Africa. Thinking as I do that the 
Jameson Raid and the Boer War together consti- 
tute one of the least creditable chapters of our 
colonial history, | cannot escape from the conclu- 
sion that of the praise heaped on Lord Milner’s 
tomb part is conventional, and the spontaneous 
part is exaggerated. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


F anything could render the whole question of 
[ esempioyment more gloomy, more monot- 

onous, more hopeless than it is, it would be the 
speech which Mr. Clynes delivered on that subject 
at the end of last week. The Labour Party which 
professed when in opposition to have not one but 
many solutions of the problem, and confessed 
when in office that they had none, have now 
nothing better to suggest than an extension of our 
trade with Russia. Had it not been for a revival 
of the controversy which caused the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to be shouted down a fortnight 
earlier the debate would have probably collapsed 
from inanition before the dinner hour. Mr. 
Churchill was now allowed to say what he had 
wished to say upon that occasion, and even the 
opposition were bound to admit that there was no 
offence in it. Later in the evening Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald again referred to the subject in the 
hope of enlivening a very dull debate. He 
defended the hooliganism of his followers, saying 
that it was natural that there should be some fire 
in their indignation. ‘Is that what you call 
fire?’ inquired Mr. Churchill. ‘‘ Yes,”’ replied 
the ex-Prime Minister, whereat Mr. Churchill gave 
a scornful toss of the head and said no more. 


A rather sleepy House of Commons was reduced 
almost to tears by Sir Arthur Steel Maitland. He 
was so afraid of being thought ‘‘ inhuman,’ an 
accusation which nobody had brought against 
him, that his eloquence waxed sentimental, and he 
described the difficulties of his situation in terms 
so moving that the most pessimistic of his audience 
felt inclined to pat him on the back and exhort him 
to cheer up. 


* * * 


There seems to be no end to the list of promis- 
ing young Conservatives with successful maiden 
speeches up their sleeves. At least two more have 
made their appearance within the last week. The 
first of these, and the one who made the deeper 
impression, was Mr. R. S. Hudson, who at his 
second attempt won a mining constituency in 
Cumberland at the last election. He spoke on the 
subject of unemployment showing a wide know- 
ledge of industrial conditions and, which is still 
rarer, was able to put forward some useful and 
practical suggestions. The Prime Minister was 
obviously pleased with the speech and later in 
the debate Mr. Lloyd George went out of his way 
to express his admiration of it. Of lighter metal 
but full of humour and originality was the maiden 
speech of Captain Gunston on the subject of 
widows’ pensions. Himself a Harrow boy he 
dilated on the merits and misfortunes of distin- 
guished Harrovians from the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury down to the present Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some of our young 
Tories have made of Lord Shaftesbury their parti- 
cular patron saint but it was enough to make that 
nobleman turn in his grave to hear himself des- 
cribed in the words of Captain Gunston as the first 
true Tory democrat. These young gentlemen 
must study the life and opinions of their hero 
more carefully before they take his name in vain. 
Let them remember that it was Lord Shaftesbury 
who wrote: ‘‘ I believe that in proportion as a 
man is a deep, sincere and consistent lover of 
social, civil and religious liberty, he will be a 
deep, sincere and consistent hater of pure 
democracy, as adverse to all three.’’ 


* * * 


The debate on the Insurance Scheme must have 
come as a disappointment to those who hoped for 
the embarrassment of the Government. The much 
talked of Tory revolt which has hitherto been a 
very short tail with no head to it, appeared on this 
occasion as a head with no tail. Sir Robert 
Horne, speaking on behalf of Big Business, shared 
in the gloomy prognostications of Sir Alfred 
Mond—but Sir Robert’s first appearance as the 
leader of revolt was not encouraged by a single 
follower and Sir Alfred’s warnings were unavail- 
ing to prevent almost the whole of the Liberal 
Party voting with the Government. This proves 
that even Liberals are human and that most of 
them have in their constituencies more widows, 
orphans and old age pensioners than captains of 
industry. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has probably added 
more to his reputation during this Parliament than 
any member of the Government with the excep- 
tion of the Prime Minister. He has a task before 
him which might well baffle the courage of the 
boldest. Nearly all the great measures of social 
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reform with which this Government hopes to 
present the country before the next election are in 
whole or in part matters for his department and 
the success or failure of this administration must 
very largely depend upon the success or failure of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Supporters of the Government 
will feel that their fate could hardly be in safer 
hands. His superiority in the House of Com- 
mons over a politician of the type of Mr. Wheatley 
is so obvious that it is impossible to believe that 
even his opponents are not conscious of it. Mr. 
Wheatley has yet to learn the responsibility which 
attaches to occupants of the front bench. It 
really doesn’t do for an ex-Cabinet Minister when 
speaking of a large measure of social reform which 
gives pensions to hundreds of thousands of widows 
and orphans to describe it as ‘‘ the most heartless, 
fiendish fraud ever perpetrated on a _ helpless 
people.’’ He cannot use such language inside 
the House. That at least he has learnt—and the 
fact that he has been foolish enough use it out- 
side cramps his style and dwarfs his political 
stature when he has to stand up against an 
antagonist of the measure of Mr. Chamberlain. 
First CITIZEN 


M. CAILLAUX’S INFLATIONIST 
PLANS 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT | 


CAILLAUX appeared, last week, before 
M the financial commission of the Senate 
* and for three hours discussed his plans 
with these Senators. He was calm, self-possessed, 
authoritative but modest. His hearers were 
interested, respectful and a little awed, as behoves 
judges who have suddenly to listen to the man 
they condemned. No Tacitus was present to 
record the scene: even Barrés is dead; the only 
human touch to be found in the Press reports was 
that the more moderate members of the commis- 
sion were the most impressed. The plans of M. 
Caillaux have been given in full by the British, 
as well as by the French newspapers, and need not 
be recapitulated here. They are sensible, conser- 
vative measures which not only M. Clementel but 
even M. de Lasteyrie might have endorsed: the 
only item against which a man like M.de Lasteyrie 
would have protested was the raising of the price 
of caporal, that is to say the poor man’s tobacco, 
by almost a third, whereas Havana cigars and 
Turkish cigarettes remain as they were. Some 
surprise was also shown at the statement 
that the four milliards expected from the new 
taxes were not to be used, as everybody thought, 
as collateral guaranteeing the recent issue of notes 
to the same amount, but were necessary to balance 
the Budget. M. Herriot’s inaccuracies, especially 
in financial matters, have long ceased to cause 
astonishment, but the last parliamentary session 
had been so filled with emphatic affirmations that 
the Budget was now faultless that people stared 
when hearing that it was not. 

Yet, there was underneath the comparative 
satisfaction produced by M. Caillaux’s exposé, a 
vague and seldom expressed but real disappoint- 
ment. Pure conservatism is almost always dis- 
appointing. Where were the génial innovations 
promised, not, it is true, by M. Caillaux himself, 


but by the Radical Socialists who regard him as 
the saviour? One word in the minister’s state. 
ment to The Times had struck people who know 
how to read such declarations: M. Caillaux had 
said, rather enigmatically, that the chief feature of 
his plans would be a *‘ monetary ” reform, and no 
word is more apt to conjure up disquieting visions 
than that adjective. But there was no allusion to 
any monetary reform in, the exposé made to the 
Senate commission. Worse than that, there was 
in that exposé no allusion to the real problem, that 
is to say to the probability of the Treasury having 
to pay twenty-five milliards worth of Bonds with. 
out any provision being made towards payment. 

This reticence is not infrequent when statesmen 
find themselves confronted by insuperable difficul- 
ties, but it never can be maintained very long, 
We are not, therefore, much surprised to hear that 
M. Caillaux’s statement to the Senate has been 
supplemented in a mewspaper, nor are we 
astonished at discovering that the newspaper is a 
provincial organ, La Petite Gironde, published at 
Bordeaux. The banks of the Gironde river, like 
those of the Ohio, yield superb crops of politicians, 
mostly Radicals, and only the Quotidien, in Paris, 
can rival either the aforesaid Petite Gironde or the 
Dépéche de Toulouse in point of inside informa- 
tion. On May 11, the Petite Gironde gave the 
same information, concerning M. Caillaux’s com- 
munication to the Senate, to be found everywhere, 
but added the following statement, the importance 
of which cannot be exaggerated :. 


It is well known that in the course of the present year 
payment of a large quantity of Bonds—not exceeding how- 
ever 25 per cent. of the amount maturing during 1925—is to 
be anticipated. So far, the note issue was limited, but there 
was no limit to the issue of Bonds. Yet the Bonds are 
hardly distinguishable from Bank bills and constitute a dis- 
guised inflation reaching, not 45 but in reality 110 to 120 
milliards. Their presence is indeed one of the chief causes 
of the depreciation of the franc. 

The pioneer idea of M. Caillaux is that henceforth there 
should be a limit to the issue of the Bonds as well as to that 
of the notes, so that the circulation of both should not exceed 
110 milliards. Every time Bonds are retired the Banque de 
France should be empowered to print notes for the corre- 
sponding amount, seeing that the limit was not to be exceeded. 
In that way Bondholders would always be sure of payment. 

Nothing could be clearer than this. The problem 
confronting M. Caillaux, as well as his pre 
decessor, was how to face the demands of holders 
of Bonds maturing within the next few months. 
The solutions were : (a) to persuade these holders, 
through a revival of confidence, not to demand 
payment; (b) in case this method failed, to obtain 
from the Chambers permission to print more notes; 
(c) to declare that Bonds will now be regarded as 
currency. It is a variation of this last method that 
M. Caillaux, if we are to trust La Petite Gironde, 
has decided upon. The Bonds are not going to be 
pronounced bank bills, but they and bank bills are 
to be interchangeable. 

I am not enough of a financier to criticize a 
system which may be the only one possible in the 
present situation ; but, on the other hand, I am not 
green enough—and ninety-nine Frenchmen in a 
hundred will not be green enough—not to see that, 
whatever the system purports to be, its real name 
is inflation. The thing is so horrible that the 
Capital Levy championed by the Socialists, and 
more or less covertly admitted by a number of 
Capitalists, if it were to be not Socialism, but a 
solution once for all to a transient difficulty, seems 
a hundred times preferable to it. 
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THE HAPPY ESSAYIST 


By GERALD GOULD 


aay, T HERE Lamb wrote one essay and 
Max perhaps writes two,’’ says a con- 


temporary essayist who does not write 
very many herself, ‘“‘ Mr. B—— as a rough com- 
utation produces three hundred and sixty-five.” 
| omit the name because it is nothing to my pur- 
and because I think three hundred and 
sixty-five a grievous, even if a humorous, over- 
statement. Nor is Mr. B—— condemned alone; 
Mr. C—, Mr. D——, Mr. F-——, the genial, 
the generous, the humane, are weighed in the 
calendar and found too frequent. ‘* A common 
reyness silvers everything,’’ we are told; the 
“habitual essayist’’ cannot afford the time 
“ either to be himself or to be other people.’’ And 
not only does he write too much; he writes too 
little. ‘‘ Beauty and courage are dangerous spirits 
to bottle in a column and a half; and thought, like 
a brown-paper parcel in a waistcoat pocket, has 
a way of spoiling the symmetry of an article.’ 

These critical suggestions are interesting : good 
criticism, if it does not subdue us into the silence 
of agreement, should provoke us into the violence 
of contradiction. Mrs. Woolf, from whom I have 
been quoting, has the two merits alternately: at 
the moment I contradict. What she says is unjust 
to individuals, to B—— and C—— and D—— and 
E——; yes, and to Max, and to Lamb: to this 
age, and to the great ages of the past. It assumes 
and implies four main fallacies. 

First, that practice makes imperfect. It would 
be a strange thing if in every other pursuit the 
doer did better through experience, and “‘ the less 
the merrier ’’ were true only of the essay. Your 
most satisfactory novelist or dramatist is your 
most prolific: your most expert fiddler is for ever 
at his fiddle: and the man who wins the tennis 
tournament has played a thousand practice games 
first. Shall we be told that such assiduity develops 
only technique, and that the essay demands 
inspiration? I hope not. I think not. For with 
this reply would come a host of minor fallacies, 
like the Hell-hounds which attended Milton’s Sin. 
Technique and inspiration go together; every 
stroke in tennis is improvised ; conditions are never 
repeated, and what you learn by assiduity is not 
to do the same thing twice, but to do the new 
thing as if it were familiar. Originality is not 
more necessary in essay-writing, I presume, than 
in fiction or drama: and anyway, what is origin- 
ality? Apart from definitely religious teachers, 
the profoundest of speculators upon human destiny 
is Shakespeare : and what, apart from his manner, 
does his speculation amount to? That life is 
brief—and perplexing: that death is unavoidable 
—and perplexing: that love is passionate—and 
perplexing. If we were to ask our essayists to tell 
us something new about life every time they took 
pen in hand, there would be an end of the busi- 
ness. But on those terms there would be an end 
of every business. All we have a right to ask of 
any writer is that he shall be himself, and that 
the self shall be interesting. 

Secondly, it is fallacious to speak of the great 
as if their garnered masterpieces, by which their 
greatness is known, were all they ever wrote. 
Mrs. Woolf has appealed to Lamb: to Lamb let 
us go. No writer has left us a more harrowing 


picture of the labour of daily journalism—‘t O 
those head-aches at dawn day ’’ — ‘‘ No 
Egyptian taskmaster ever devised a slavery like to 
that, our slavery °—‘‘ The craving dragon—the 
Public—like him in Bel’s Temple—must be fed, 
it expected its daily rations.”” And all this moan 
is over the manufacture of jokes. 

Go further back. Addison wrote 274 papers for 
the ‘ Spectator,’ most of them within a space of 
less than two years: Steele wrote 240 papers for 
the ‘ Spectator,’ and a host for the ‘ Tatler’ (to 
say nothing of a vast quantity of political writing, 
which comes under another head). Johnson pub- 
lished the ‘ Rambler’ every Tuesday and Friday 
from March 20, 1750, to March 17, 1752: against 
Mrs. Woolf’s sneer at ‘‘a worn weekly half- 
penny ”’ given us “‘ instead of a solid sovereign 
ence a year’’ (by which computation Johnson’s 
essays would be but farthing pieces), we can put 
the great man’s own dictum: ‘‘ A man may write 
at any time, if he will set himself doggedly to it.’’ 

Thirdly, it is a popular fallacy—and especially 
branded as such by Lamb himself—to suppose 
that enough is as good as a feast. 

Fourthly and lastly, as to the charge that your 
regular essayist cuts his sentiment according to 
his column. Why, so he does, and so he should. 
Every art is bounded by strict external conditions, 
and has to find expression within limits. As Mrs. 
Meynell—an essayist whose own reserve and 
restraint would certainly have earned Mrs. 
Woolf’s approval—says of the poet’s devotion to 
metre: ‘‘ To him the difficult fetter is the condi- 
tion of an interior range immeasurable.’’ Or at 
least, if it is not, the fault is with the interior 
range and not with the fetter. 

The truth is that there are two types of writers, 
and to condemn one type by the test of the other 
is misleading. Forced fecundity is lamentable : 
but so is forced austerity. The old poets, who 
drove their pens daily over sheet on sheet, are not 
less good than the exquisite but parsimonious 
singers of our own day. On the other hand, when 
the man to whom it is not natural to be always 
writing poetry compels himself to the job, instead 
of ‘‘ waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall,’’ 
he fails; though even by him there would be no 
harm done, if he would burn the result instead of 
publishing it—he might indeed be preparing the 
way for the Muse. It is a difficult question, that ; 


| and perhaps an irrelevant. For the ordinary 


essayist is not so impertinent a fellow as to sup- 
pose that his prose is comparable with poetry 
(which, at any rate in the lyrical kind, is spark 
or nothing)—or, for that matter, comparable with 
the prose of the great masters of the past. 

And that is why I say that Mrs, Woolf is unjust 
to the past as well as to the present. She finds 
for the present an excuse which certainly it does 
not need, but which certainly also it does not 
deserve. Nobody would suggest for a moment 
that any living essayist is to be compared with 
Lamb: but that is not in the least because the 
living essayist writes more than Lamb: it is only 
because he does not write so well. For among 
the best writers of every age are those who 
approach writing as Harry Hotspur approached 
fighting: ‘‘ he that kills me some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, 
and says to his wife, ‘ Fie upon this quiet life! I 
want work.’ ”’ 
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LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER—IV 
AN INTERVIEW WITH GANDHI 


S I was leaving India, an old official of great 
A experience said to me, ‘‘ No generalization 

whatsoever about this country is true.”’ You 
feel that every day as you move across India and 
the racial and religious variety of the country 
impresses itself upon you. The young idealist 
who lands at Bombay full of enthusiasm for 
Indian independence leaves Calcutta wondering 
how the British have ever been able to accomplish 
what they have and to give peace to all these 
warring diversities. If I had to venture a generali- 
zation at all, 1 would say that here, as in Egypt, 
we have educated a small minority of the country 
to a state of dissatisfaction, but that we have not 
educated them to govern. The vast majority of 
the country we have left, primitive and illiterate, 
a prey to the agitator. The Indian politician is 
of the small, educated minority. Whether he 
favours the Government or whether he is a 
Swarajist, he is not in contact with the peasant. 
His grievances are all his own. 

I spent a long time with the Indian politicians, 
trying to find out why they hated us and what 
they want. On the first point they all seem agreed. 
They complain that all the power in India is in 
the hands of a small bureaucracy of Englishmen. 
After discussion I found that their main anta- 
gonism is not so much against the big officials 
as against the District officials, the Collector, the 
Judge, and the local heads of police. When I 
asked Gandhi whom he hated more, the commer- 
cial man whom he believed to be exploiting 
India or the official, he answered unhesitatingly, 
‘* The official. You send out your young men 
from England, and at the age of twenty-five you 
give them vast powers over millions of my coun- 
trymen. I am myself a man of the world, with 
thirty years’ experience of public life, and I know 
how little of the ways of the world a young 
college-trained man of twenty-five can compre- 
hend.’’ Mr. Tayaker, the leader of the Swarajists 
on the Bombay Council, gave the same opinion, 
and added an interesting commentary which I have 
since heard repeated by others. ‘‘ The motor- 
car,’’ he said, ‘‘ has something to do with the 
present situation. In the old days an officer moved 
slowly, on horse-back, through his district; he 
came into actual contact with the people. To-day 
he dashes through his district in a motor-car; he 
never sees the people, knows nothing of their 
needs: alienations are inévitable.’’ I wonder what 
truth there is in all this impeachment. Certainly 
the District official has enormous powers and no 
public opinion to check what he does. On the 
other hand, I have met many District officials who 
are facing difficult situations with scrupulous care. 
I wonder where justice would be in the districts if 
it were not for the I.C.S. udges. Six bad men, 
though, can create a prejudice which will go far 
to destroy the work of five hundred good ones. 

You ask what Gandhi and the Swarajists want 
and what they are doing. The present situation 
is difficult to summarize, but there are three dis- 
tinct elements: first, Gandhi; secondly, groups of 
Swarajists and others violently discontented with 
the present system, but believing in non-violent 
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measures and in sitting on the Councils; last, and 
more particularly in Bengal, a revolutionary 
group with many foreign contacts. For the 
moment it is popularly believed that the Swarajists 
are in the ascendant and that Gandhi's star has 
waned permanently. I wonder? The Swarajists 
led by C. R. Das and Pundit Motilal Nehru’ 
believe in entering the Councils and then in using 
obstruction. For this reason they threw out the 
Budget on the Assembly—not to show a disagree. 
ment to any particular clause, but to register a 
protest against the Government as a whole. In 
the same way the Swarajist majority on the Bengal 
Council refused to pay the salaries of Ministers, 
In neither instance was the move successful, for 
the Government of India Act had foreseen such 
circumstances and awarded special powers to 
Provincial Governors and to the Governor- 
General. Everywhere the Swarajists seem fretful, 
frustrated, and very unsure of their next move. 
As a party they represent the educated minority, 
with strong support from the landowning class. 
They have lost what they possessed in the hey- 
day of Non-Co-operation and under Gandhi's 
leadership—the support of the peasant mass. 

The strength of Gandhi’s position in the past 
was that he gained the faith of the peasants. 
To-day one is told that that faith is broken. 
Indeed, Gandhi himself told me, ‘‘ People are dis- 
appointed with me:.I promised too much. The 
peasant must learn discipline.’’ Gandhi seems to 
have rejected the side of Non-Co-operation which 
culminated in civil disruption. He has narrowed 
his policy to three heads—untouchability, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and the spinning of khaddar. 
Gandhi sees deeper into the conditions of things 
than anyone around him. Democratic government 
he admitted to be impossible while the majority 
asserts that one-fifth of the population is without 
caste and beyond the bounds of human companion- 
ship.. In any village you can see the squalid huts 
of the ‘‘ untouchables ’’ outside the main settle- 
ment, and their condition is often worse than that 
of the village live-stock. Gandhi said that he 
had taken’ food with the ‘ untouchables ’’ and 
that he would treat them as equals. ‘‘ But what 
of your countrymen ?’”’ I said. ‘‘ Do you hope in 
a generation to break the whole social fabric of 
Hinduism?’”’ ‘‘ It will take time,’’ Gandhi re- 
plied, ‘‘ but we are coming to it more quickly 
than I could have hoped.” 

It is through the home spinning that Gandhi 
hopes to make his general appeal to the peasantry. 
Since I saw him I have had the chance of dis- 
cussing the matter with peasants. ‘‘ It will not 
pay,’’ ‘* It is no good,”’ is the reply which almost 
invariably one receives. Gandhi, I think, is lay- 
ing his plans to recapture the peasantry. It is 
difficult to see how he can achieve it, but he 
realizes that through the peasantry in India, as in 
Russia, lie the sinews of revolutionary force. At 
the moment the peasantry, disillusioned by the 
events of the last few years, demands quiet rather 
than disturbance; and with the knowledge of 
English policy in Egypt as a warning before them, 
India séems for the moment calmer than she has 
been for any moment since the war. It is in this 
moment of calm that all interested should recon- 
sider India’s problem in as dispassionate a manner 
as possible. 
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THE OPERA 
AT COVENT GARDEN 


By DynreLEy Hussey 


HERE are not many more beautiful spec- 
tacles in the human experience within doors 
than the Royal Opera on a smart occasion. 
The admirable proportions of the house itself make 
its immensity seem reasonable and form the most 
discreet, yet enriching, background for the display 
of youth and beauty. Whether seen from the 
gallery, whence the great horseshoe appears to nar- 
row down to the proscenium of a miniature theatre 
on which little puppets strut, or from the floor 
beneath the pale green ceiling that ought to be 
horrible but somehow is not, the effect is more 
pleasing than in any large opera-house or theatre I 
have seen. And to this visual pleasure is added 
the communal expectation of the audience which 
reacts on the individual, sharpening the appetite 
with mutual excitement. Descriptions of the scene 
last Monday emphasize, in an almost parrot-like 
scream of desperate regret for an irrevocable past, 
its similarity to corresponding occasions in the 
good old days before the war. But there seemed to 
me one very vital difference and a change which no 
one will regret. The audience was in its place 
before the curtain rose and, had the doors been 
closed, I suppose not more than a score of persons 
would have been shut out. Moreover, having 
arrived in time, they reserved their conversation 
for the proper time and place, in the intervals and 
in the foyer. Were opera-goers so well-behaved in 
your golden days, o laudatores temporis acti? Or 
did dinner-parties clatter in, with more jinglings 
of jewellery than Strauss’s Klytemnestra boasts, 
half way through an act? Did the doors of boxés 
never bang nor their occupants discuss scandal 
with their neighbours to the distraction of the 
gods? And did male youth not flutter round the 
candle of beauty ensconced in the vanished ‘‘ Pit 
Tier’? 
The audience 
plenty to hold 


on Monday had, indeed, 
its attention and to occupy 


every faculty of eye and ear. For ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier’ is no light matter. I wonder 
soeetimes at its popularity, mot because it 


does not deserve it, but because it exacts so much 
from the listener. There were several moments 
when, not having renewed my acquaintance with 
the libretto, I lost the drift of the conversation and 
at these moments the music became meaningless. 
How do they fare, who have only the vaguest idea 
of the story’s outline? What do they make, for 
instance, of the scene between Ochs and the 
Marschallin in Act I, or of Sophie’s naive conver- 
sation with the Rosenkavalier after his formal pre- 
sentation, or of that finest moment of all, when 
the Marschallin dismisses Ochs and then turns 
upon herself the weapon of the same words which 
mean the renunciation of her love for Octavian ? 
In these important scenes, as in many others, the 
music is bound up absolutely to the words, and 
has, I think, little or no appeal of its own, such 
as we find in the Marschallin’s monologue in Act I 
and in the Trio. One can listen to page after page 
of ‘Tristan’ just for the beauty of its sound, 
though its sense will add to the keenness of our 
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enjoyment; but passages of this kind in ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier ’ are as rare as the bare patches in 
‘ Tristan.’ This is not an adverse criticism of 
Strauss as a writer of opera, but rather a tribute to 
his skill in that direction ; for so long as one catches 
the drift of the words, the music never fails to 
enforce them and remains in the widest sense beau- 
tiful. For, again, there is as little prettiness in the 
score as there is in Hofmannsthal’s ruthlessly 
cynical picture of Viennese manners under Maria 
Theresa. Even the waltz-tunes, in: themselves 
attractive enough, are decked out in such a rich 
array of harmonies and have a way of. going off at 
such unexpected tangents that the listener, who 
comes as to a musical comedy, may well be puzzled. 
No, this is not the same as pre-war Covent Garden, 
and I do not believe in the legendary Duchess who 
says to her daughter: ‘‘ Of course, my dear, the 
story is dreadfully improper; one must just listen 
to the music.”’ 

But, if one may be a little surprised at the vulgar 
guzzling of Strauss’s caviar, there was no cause 
for astonishment at the acclamation with which the 
performance itself was greeted. It fulfilled the 
high expectation we had of it. There were, per- 
haps, a few imperfections in the orchestral playing 
and I thought Delia Reinhardt was a little less 
good than her best. But is there, even so, a better 
Octavian? Of the Marschallin, of Sophie, and of 
Baron Ochs there is no need even to put the ques- 
tion. Lotte Lehmann sang every note of her music 
with a purity of tone and a depth of emotional 
expression which could not be surpassed. It is her 
part to throw over this rather gross piece the 
beauty of a noble mind. Strauss has given her 
every assistance in the music, but only a very great 
actress could so fully seize the opportunity. Eliza- 
beth Schumann caught better than ever the eager 
manner of the profiteer’s daughter anxious to do 
well in ‘‘ society,’’ but far too simple to conceal 
her charm. Her babbling bashfulness in the 
presence of the Marschallin was a perfect tribute to 
the fine character of that lady as well as to the 
grande dame. For Richard Mayr’s performance 
there is only one word, immense. There seems no 
limit to the gusto which he can put into the part 
of Ochs. Sometimes I thought he did just over- 
step the limits of comedy, but Strauss and 
Hofmannsthal have allowed the part to sink into 
farce especially in the third act, which contains 
some Of the weakest pages in the opera. In the 
scenes of pure comedy Mayr was superb, above all 
in his final downfall and his odious (but alas! 
true) suggestion about Octavian and_ the 
Marschallin. How the naughty delight crept 
back into his face, clouded with annoyance at 
the trick played upon him, as he_ uttered 
significantly the names: ‘‘ Octavian—Mariandl— 
die Marschallin—Octavian’’! This wonderful 
performance was heightened in our esteem by his 
singing as King Mark on the following night. 
This was the most human impersonation of the 
part I have seen, and anyone who having séen it 
calls the King a bore may be written down for an 
ass. As to Bruno Walter, he was the keystone of 
the arch. He kept everything vital from begin- 
ning to end. His ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ was brilliant 
and glittering, his ‘ Tristan’ solid yet with that 
extraordinary impulse in every bar of it that he 
alone seems able to achieve. 
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THE THEATRE 
FURIOUS FASHIONS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Beggar on Horseback. By George S. Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. The Queen's Theatre. In book form. Benn. 5s. 
and 3s. 6d. net. 


Magic. By G. K. Chesterton. Revived at the Everyman Theatre. 


R. SHAW’S remark that the theatre is 
M nearly always a generation behind the 
times gets some confirmation from the 
arrival ef Expressionism on the English popular 
stage in the summer of 1925. We had all this 
business out in the world of painting well before 
the war, for Expressionism is to the theatre what 
Post-I[mpressionism was to the Art Gallery. Post- 
Impressionism has ceased to shock and startle and 
has found its proper fevel, not without leaving 
some marks of its passing upon the body of more 
conventional design. So, I suppose, the dramatic 
Expressionism that has for some years berattled 
the stages of Central Europe and of American 
coteries will run a comet-course over Shaftesbury 
Avenue and leave a racket or two behind. 


Ordinary playwrights record their impressions 
of life with a less or greater degree of actuality in 
presentation. But they accept imitation as the 
main form of their statement. The Expressionist, 
like his imitator in the studio, rages against 
realism and insists that he will not record his 
impressions but will state his ideas. Thus his 
drama becomes impersonal and abstract ; types and 
thoughts replace individuals and characters; his 
form is jerky and abrupt; he delivers a mass- 
attack on his audience with a battalion of tricks 
and ‘‘ stunts ’’ and furious devices. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Expressionist 
is simply stealing the kinematograph’s thunder, 
‘ Beggar on Horseback ’ is a bad dream and the\ 


full diablerie of a nightmare can be far better) 
suggested by the range and invention of the great | 


film-producer than by the comparatively puny 
resources of the theatrical equipment. There is a | 
glaring instance of this in ‘ Beggar on Horse- | 
back.’ Flunkeyism is being satirized by a kind | 
of arithmetical progression; first four butlers | 
appear, then eight, ten, and twelve. Now if) 
agglomeration of this kind is held to be humorous, 
(and I certainly hold nothing of the kind) then. 
Los Angeles must be the greatest fun-factory on 
earth, since Los Angeles would take an order for’ 
ten thousand flunkeys as a trivial part of the day’s. 
work. Time and again during the course of this 
play tricks are being played which the cinema 
could play far better. One of my colleagues 
dubbed the show ‘‘an amusement park.’ I 
agree, and when I want that kind of paradise I do 
not go to the theatre to find it. 


In spectacle and in spectacular fantasy the 
kinema will always win; in argument, in satire, 
in intelligent appeal to the intelligence the kinema 
will always lose. Speech, after all, is an impor- 
tant vehicle of thought and feeling apart from its 
power to delight the ear. Expressionist drama 
throws away the very weapon with which actor 
and playwright can alone prevail over the camera. 
Instead of arguing it blares and bellows; inside of 


‘example of a style. 


satirizing it slogs; and I have yet to see or read 
an Expressionist play which did not slog at the 
obvious. 


“My comment on this kind of play is general by 
intention. Regarded in its particular aspect 
‘ Beggar on Horseback ’ is perhaps as good as the 
limitations of its method permit. The play is 
about a composer who thinks of marrying for 
money in order to escape the tyranny of bread. 
and-butter hack-work. He then has a dream of 
this future and his vision is a nightmare of 
prosperous, blatant, mechanized, merciless, self. 
satisfied American industrialism. The target is so 
easy that sharp-shooting alone could give interest 
to the attack. Instead of that we have the boom 
of artillery, the deployment of humour in mass- 
formation, and a lavish outlay of unnecessa 
ammunition. I am not suggesting the presence 
of ‘‘ dud ”’ shells, but merely stating my view that 
art hits more cleanly when it hits more quietly, 


Observe, for instance, Mr. Chesterton’s ‘Magic.’ 
The miraculous is a subject which obviously lends 
itself to Expressionist treatment. Had Messrs. 
Connelly and Kaufman endeavoured to write this 
play the sparks would surely have flown upwards 
and outwards; the actors, as in ‘ Beggar on Horse- 
back,’ would have invaded the auditorium, and 
no doubt the audience would have been subjected 
to a myriad ‘‘ stunts ’’ for their better instruction 
in magical properties. Mr. Chesterton’s quietism 
may be old-fashioned, but it does the one thing 
needful. It brings magic to the mind. Any 
mechanician can send stage-furniture hurtling and 
the result may amuse a child; Mr. Chesterton 
sends chunks of his twisting, teasing philosophy 
hurtling with it and the result may interest an 
adult. ‘ Magic’ has, in short, the proper quali- 
ties of a stage-play. It flashes with wit instead 
of borrowing the lightning of the nearest 
Electropalasseum. 


‘ Beggar on Horseback ’ should be seen as an 

On its own lines it is well 

acted and produced. I think, however, that those 

who make’ the experiment will agree with me on 
the following points : ; 

(1) That the satire of complacent business men is 
wearing very thin. The complacent artist, 
who alternately cringes to the industrialist for 
support and damns him for his pains, is in no 
position to ’scape whipping. 

(2) That a play which ridicules the sentimentality 
of popular art should not be rounded off with 
a vastly sentimental conclusion. Our com- 
poser is despatched with his true (and poor) 
young lady to such love in a cottage as would 
melt the million hearts that beat in time to the 
baton of a magazine-editor. 

(3) That you cannot parody an American news 
paper. A faked sheet of sensational journalism 
is distributed to the audience during this play. 
To anyone who has studied the original this 
burlesque is a shadow, pale and faint. 

(4) That Mr. Winthrop Ames has produced the 
play cunningly and that Miss Olive Sloane 
apes American girlishness to perfection. That 
Mr. A. E. Matthews is welcome home and that 
Miss Dorothy Tetley gives delightful content 
to an empty part. : 

(5) That Expressionism will flower and wither as 
quickly as any other “‘ arts ’’ fashion. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Edstor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of uine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE BRITISH FILM INDUSTRY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—Now that the members of the Upper House 
have discussed in detail the British film question—for 
which discussion they are singularly unfit as it is the 
amusement they patronize least—it has occurred to 
me that their lordships might like to hear the opinion 
of a representative member of the kinema-going public. 

Perhaps | am wrong in supposing this, for through- 
out the entire time that the subject has been debated, 
the people who see the films and who are therefore 
the ones whose opinion should be deferred to, were 
scarcely even mentioned save to condemn their ‘‘ de- 
plorable taste.”’ 

Viscount Peel says, ‘‘ Nothing short of the prohibi- 
tion of American films seems likely to give the British 
producer a real chance.” Being British myself I 
should welcome a means of rendering the home-made 
article as good as the American importations, for up 
to the date of writing there is but one kind of film 
worse than the British and that is the type made in 
Germany. 

Possibly Viscount Peel might have hesitated before 
rashly advocating such a severe remedy for the 
American invasion had he given a little more fore- 
thought to the matter. 

What would take place if foreign films were for- 
bidden access to this country? First, almost all the 
kinemas would have to close down, since, even if the 
public were willing to watch them, there would not be 
enough home-made films to go round. Secondly, the 
closing of kinemas would deprive the shareholders and 
employees of their means of livelihood and 
throw thousands of people upon the dole, scarcely a 
desirable result when we consider the present indus- 
trial depression. Thirdly, the poor, who are the chief 
supporters of the kinema would be deprived of a cheap, 
wholesome, and easily available entertainment, with- 
out which they would be very much at a loose end, 
since they cannot afford, like their Lordships, to in- 
dulge in motor jaunts and half-guinea seats in theatres. 
Consequently their work would suffer, since all work 
and no play makes dull workmen, and the only benefit 
would be conferred upon the public-houses. 

Must we endure all this. before the Upper House 
can be made to see reason? 

‘ I am, etc., 
BaRBARA FLETCHER 
Cliff View, Queen’s Drive; Dispham 


IRELAND 
To:-the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEW 


SIR,—As a professional man who has lived and 
worked fdr many years in that part of Ireland now 
known as the Free State, I beg most emphatically to 
protést against the assertion contained in the letter 
of your correspondent bearing the signature ‘‘ An 
American Reader,’’ that it was the policy of ‘‘ the 
English ’’ deliberately to create dissension and strife 
among the inhabitants of this island, with a view to 
retaining the actual er supposed advantage of a posi- 
tion of supremacy over it. That the Imperial Govern- 
ment has made many blunders in its treatment of Irish 
questions will be admitted by no one more readily than 
by the writer, but it is just as absurd to suggest that 


the policy of Divide et Impera (which seems to me to 
be a thoroughly dishonest one and foreign to the 
general spirit or tolerance and fair-play which happily 
still survives in most Englishmen) was applied to 
Ireland as it would be to suggest that it is applied 
to-day to Scotland, Wales, or the Channel Islands, 
I am, etc., ‘ 
Civis EBLAaNENsis 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review’ 


SIR,—May I contribute a few lines in general! ‘agree. 
ment with the correspondent who writes in the May 16 
number on the present condition of Ireland? I think 
this is eminently a subject for a sense of proportion and 
an appreciation of historic facts. Ireland is a victim 
of geographic fate. Bounded on the west by 3,000 
miles of Atlantic (an ocean, by the way, which, until 
the discovery of America, must have seemed illimit- 
able), she has on the other side an island—our own— 
much bigger than herself ; and, beyond that, all Europe 
and Asia. In short, nature seems to have destined her 
to be preyed upon. You must remember, however, 
that no race likes being preyed upon any the better 
for being told that it is ‘‘ only natural.’’ An Irishman 
would legitimately reply that, if a man is in a weak 
position in relation to others, that is no justification 
for those others presuming on the fact. 

To come from allegories to plain words, however, 
it amounts to this: For ages a conflict of races has 
gone on between England and Ireland, every imagin- 
able bitterness being imported into that struggle. Now 
at long last we have come to a signed and sealed un- 
derstanding. Can all things be expected to be entirely 
satisfactory after four years, when the struggle went 
on for 750?—and, moreover, when one great problem 
at least (I mean the political unity of Ireland) remains 
in suspense? All things considered, the state of 
Ireland, from the British point of view, seems almost 
miraculously good. It might have been thought impos- 
sible it could be so much—or even remotely approacli- 
ing so much—so in the circumstances. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. Poynter 

Highbury, N.5 


DAMAGE TO ROADS 
To. the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In your recent article on ‘ The Resurrection 
of the Roads,’ you lucidly set forth the prevailing con- 
ditions which we must overcome. If not we shall be 
overcome by them. Apart from the concurrent and 
incalculable injury to property vehicles, etc., from 
motor traffic, 470,000,000 was spent in 1923 in Eng- 
land and Wales alone on repairing road damage, as 
reported by the President of the National Assessment 
Committees—an average of £460 per mile. The 
futility of much of this expenditure is vouched for by 
the Provincial Press, with S.O.S. appeals for satisfac- 
tory road maintenance. As an instarce, the East 
Suffolk County Council disclose that road maintenance 
cost them £9,593 in 1899 as compared with £128,026 
this year. It is also made evident by the congestion 
of City traffic, largely and admittedly due to incessant 
road repair. 

So long as the erroneous idea’ prevails, and is acted 
upon, that bodies of matter have a power to withstand 
the action of forces causing motion, and that the 
greater the mass the greater the resistance, the cost 
of road construction and maintenance must inevitably 
increase. Scientists assure us of the fact that ‘‘ no 
body of whatever mass has any power to resist 
motion.” The continuous power hammer ‘‘ bumps and 
thumps” of reactionary road shock with ruinous 
‘* shake and shatter” emphasize this truth: ‘‘ The 
vehicle first deforms the road and then the road 
deforms the vehicle.” About half the total cost of 
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vehicular maintenance is spent on repairs caused by | of human diseases. 


traffic vibration. = 

When these simple facts are understood, the cause 
of the calamitous damage to our massive buildings, 
bridges, roads, property, vehicles, health and comfort 
becomes convincingly clear. This destructive energy 
of road shock can be diverted—nay more—its 
momentum utilized to great economic advantage. This 
is no mere theory. It is proved after years of road 
tests by our eminent experts. Their evidence has satis- 
fied the High Court of Justice. In the interest of the 
community, therefore, an emphatic judgment has been 

ounced there in favour of the adoption of such 
methods. With our present standard rigid wheels, the 
tremendous force of road shock increases as the square 
of its speed does. By sound wheel construction this is 
not resisted. It is utilized. Then the weight carried 
becomes a minor cause of wear and tear on roads and 
vehicles. The wheels are thus kept in constant rolling 
contact on the road, as a road roller in preserving it is. 
The now desired increase of speed limit then becomes 
economcially practicable. The vast expenditure on 
strengthening road foundations and vehicles can then 
be minimized. Without this diversion of misdirected 
energy, if we continue to ignore and violate those 
natural laws which govern the right use of force, then 
by cumulative loss we continue rapidly to double our 
crushing load of external war debt and imperil our 
solvency. 

The Ministry of Transport has been unfairly blamed 
for the continuance of the existing calamity of intoler- 
able taxation due to avoidable vibration. Progress 
creeps because no executive body, as yet, has any 
power to adopt remedies. Fortuitously a ‘‘ Roads 
Improvement Act” is now before Parliament. Thus 
(1) the present deplorable waste of our national assets 
may be stopped; (2) the rate and taxpayers may be 
relieved of their crushing burden for unnecessary road 
construction and maintenance; (3) the vital national 
necessity for economical road transport complementary 
to that on rails may be soundly dealt with by co 
ordinating all interests; (4) for this our ‘‘ doled” 
engineers can be profitably employed and sheltered 
from unfair competition, because their work can be 
advan y done only in this country. 

The Home market can be increased, but especially 
that overseas, when the British vehicle, otherwise the 
best, is rendered available for use on ‘‘ rough primi- 
tive” roads. The call is imperative for arduous, wise, 
progressive action now if industrial prosperity is to be 
ours. 

I am, etc., 
P. Joun Muir 

3 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2 


A LATE ADMISSION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The following is from the official organ of the 
Harrower Laboratory—one of the largest American 
laboratories, and is quoted in the May Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Journal : 

It is an encouraging sign of impending return to thera- 
peutic sanity that the fetish worship of laboratory results is 
being abandoned. We are beginning to realize that the re- 
sults of laboratory experiments may not be accepted in terms 
of clinical observation, and that disease produced artifically in 
animals is not the same disease occurring in humans. There 
is some truth in the view that the exclusive laboratory research 
clouds the eye for clinical facts and readily offers to the in- 
vestigator experimental phantasms which remove him and the 
direction of his research more and more from the sick and 
from the true aim—their cure. In addition to the very essen- 
tial differences between experimental animals and human 
patients, one may never lose sight of the (no less important) 
psychic factor which is particularly potent in humans and 
which, many times, tends to disprove any conclusions that we 
may have drawn from experimental observations. 

Nothing could be more true than the admissions in 
the above paragraph of some of the insuperably fatal 
limitations of vivisection experiments as a way of 
discovering knowledge helpful in the medical treatment 


Similar discounting strictures 
have lately been made by prominent medical men in 
our own country, as witness Sir James Mackenzie, and 
Mr. J. Basil Hall. It is a late admission on the part 
of the vivisectors themselves, but truth must in time 
come to the surface. As Tennyson truly says: 
“* Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.’’ 
I am, etc., 
M. L. JoHnson 
6 The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol 


BAN ON GERMAN LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Tournebroche” is 
quite right. It is time this narrow and unsportsman- 
like ban was lifted. Goodness knows the French have 
as little reason as ourselves to love the Germans, but 
in this matter they show us an example of the sports 
man’s spirit, and, I would add, the true Christian 
spirit. International sport has been resumed as 
between France and Germany. A French football 
team met a German team in Paris, this winter, and 
played a return match in Berlin. Last month Austria 
played France at Vincennes before 30,000 spectators, 
and won. I was present. Nor, as far as I am aware, 
did these proceedings excite the slightest criticism 
among Frenchmen. 

I am, etc., 
R. C. 


INCOME-TAX REPAYMENTS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—If the beneficial proposals of the Chancellor 
(reduction of 6d. and increase of earned income allow- 
ance to 1/6th etc.) are adopted, they will be given 
effect from April 6, 1925. It must not be overlooked, 
therefore, that these proposals have no effect on the 
adjustment of tax up to the last fiscal year ended 
April 5, 1925, and that repayment claims may now 
be entered for any or all of the five years ended on 
that date. 

Some of the chief grounds of claim—briefly stated— 
are as follows: Personal allowance of £135 if single 
or £225 if married; wife allowance to £45 if earning 
income ; relief of 1/10th on earned income of self and 
wife; life assurance premiums at 2s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per 
4; children allowance of £36 for first and £27 for 
each additional; housekeeper allowance £60; widowed 
mother allowance of £60 if looking after a child; 
dependent relative allowance of £25; half-rate on first 
#225 taxable income; interest on bank overdrafts 
and stockbrokers’ advances; repairs, maintenance, 
etc., of property. 

I am, etc., 
W. R. FairBROTHER, 
Income Tax Specialist 
67/68 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS 
Leicester Gavierigs (Leicester Square, W.C.2). Decorative 


Work by Clara Fargo Thomas (of New York). Water-colour 
Drawings by Owen Merton. 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY (7a Grafton Street, W.1). Masterpieces 


of French Painting (Ingres to Cézanne). Until June 6. 


THEATRES. 
Lyric THEATRE, HamMmersmitH. ‘ The Cherry Orchard.’ On 
Monday, May 25. 
Q Tueatre. ‘Idle Hands.’ On Monday, May 25. 
Winter GARDEN TuHeaTRE. ‘Tell Me More.’ On Tuesday, 


May 26. 
OPERA. 

Covent GarpEN. ‘ Lohengrin.’ On Monday, May 25, at 7.15. 
‘ Elektra.’ On Tuesday, May 26, at 8.45. ‘ Tristan and Isolde.’ 
On Wednesday, May 27, at 7. 

Lyceum. Carl: Rosa Company. ‘ Faust.’ On Saturday, 
May 23, at 2.30. ‘ Maritana.’ On Saturday, May 23, at 8. 
* Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘I Pagliacci.’ On Monday, May 28, 
at 8. ‘ Faust.’ On Tuesday, May 26, at 7.30. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


St. Mawr. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Doris. By Dorothy Johnson. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 


M&: D. H. LAWRENCE is a dog with one trick. 
He can communicate physical sensations with the 
most amazing vividness, and he can do very little 
else. His prose is wretched; his animal-worship is 
ridiculous; his dark gods are the very devil. In his 
fidelity to an individual vision of life he resembles 
greater writers; like them, he has created a world of 
his own, which cannot be mistaken for any other, least 
of all the one we happen to live in. You may like his 
world or you may loathe it, but you cannot deny its 
existence, its internal harmony, and the vividness and 
vitality of the people who inhabit it. But you can— 
and I for one do—deny its value. This region of 
palpitating darkness, shot through with queer colours, 
becomes preposterous so soon as it pretends to be 
anything more than the scene of a bizarre fairy tale 
in which the listless and the lustful engage in a 
curious, inarticulate warfare known as love. This 
attempt to dramatize the subconscious possesses a 
certain interest, but, in the last analysis, it is tedious 
as art and profitless as philosophy. Granted that 
unconscious animal energy is the driving power behind 
human activity, it remains true that what is of intel- 
lectual and artistic significance is not the source and 
nature of the energy but its direction: to assert the 
contrary is to assert that the horse is more important 
than the driver. And this is, indeed, what Mr. 
Lawrence would have us believe. Not content with 
story-telling he is now very definitely a man with a 
message. He is bending all his intelligence to the 
task of persuading us that intelligence is a mistake. 
The hero of the first and longer of his two new stories 
is a horse called St. Mawr, with whom Lou, one of 
the comparatively human characters, virtually falls in 
love : 


She laid her hand on his side, and gently stroked him. 
Then she stroked his shoulder, and then the hard, tense arch 
of his neck. And she was startled to feel the vivid heat of his 
life come through to her, through the lacquer of red-gold 
gloss. So slippery with vivid, hot life! 


Lou is a young American woman who lives with her 
mother, Mrs. Witt, and with Rico, her handsome, 
celibate husband. She is so infatuated with St. Mawr 
that nothing will content her but that Rico shall ride 
him in the Row. Haunted by “ the wild, brilliant, 
alert head of St. Mawr,” she cannot escape his 
fascination : 


What was it? Almost like a god looking at her terribly 
out of the everlasting dark, she had felt the eyes of that 
horse; great, glowing, fearsome eyes, arched with a ques- 
tion, and containing a white blade of light like a threat. 
What was his non-human question, and his uncanny threat? 
She didn’t know. He was some splendid demon, and she must 
worship him. 

She hid herself away from Rico. She could not bear the 
triviality and superficiality of her human relationships. Loom- 
ing like some god out of the darkness was the head of that 
horse, with the wide, terrible, questioning eyes. And she felt 
that it forbade her to be her ordinary, commonplace self. It 
forbade her to be just Rico’s wife, young Lady Carrington, 
and all that. 

It haunted her, the horse. It had looked at her as she 
had never been looked at before: terrible, gleaming, ques- 
tioning eyes arching out of the darkness, and backed by all 
the fire of that great ruddy body. What did it mean, and 
what ban did it put upon her? She felt it put a ban on her 
heart: wielded some uncanny authority over her, that she 
dared not, could not understand. 

No matter where she was, what she was doing, at the back 
of her consciousness loomed a great, over-aweing figure out 
of a dark background: St. Mawr, looking at her without 
really seeing her, yet gleaming a question at her, from his 
wide terrible eyes, and gleaming a sort of menace, doom. 
Master of doom, he seemed to be! 


I have quoted this passage because it well illustrates 
Mr. Lawrence’s mind and method, and proves, I think, 
my contention that he is a bad writer. It may please 
his admirers to suppose that his self-repetition, which 
I find exasperating, his trick of telling us the same 
thing and harping on the same words over and over 
again, is a technical device for the creation of the 
necessary atmosphere. If that is so, it is a very 
and shallow device. Terrible, dark, darkness, arched, 
questioning, gleaming, menace, threat, great, uncanny 
—to be compelled to repeat so many words in a com- 
paratively short passage argues dire poverty of 
thought and style. A real man of letters could have 
achieved the same effect in less tham half the space. 
And if the style of this passage exposes one kind of 
poverty, its substance is indicative of another. For 
it is very evident, from the context, that Mr. Lawrence 
takes this kind of stuff quite seriously: he is trying, 
not simply to write a fantastic story, but to enunciate 
a solemn philosophy. One cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that he is in complete sympathy with Lou, who, 
contemplating St. Mawr, decides that ‘‘ the horse, born 
to serve nobly, had waited in vain for some one noble 
to serve. His spirit knew that nobility had gone 
out of men. And this left him high and dry, in a sort 
of despair.” She, too, turns from men and from all 
intimate human’ relationships, announcing to Mrs. 
Witt that she has resolved to keep herself ‘‘ for the 
spirit that is wild.” I need hardly add that this spirit 
is somehow related to sex, although it does not find 
sexual expression. Mr. Lawrence’s work is saturated 
in sex, even when it happens to be devoid of sexual 
incident. The word and its derivatives incessantly 
recur. So powerful is this obsession that the author 
not seldom finds it necessary to state, on the most 
unexpected occasions, that this or that emotion was 
** sexless.” Who ever supposed it was not? The 
effect of this trick is to focus the attention on sex 
even when sex is being expressly denied. It is as if 
one should say: ‘‘ The Bishop of London, who is not 
a drunkard, yesterday presided at a meeting of the 
Church Congress.” 

I have heard Mr. Lawrence described as a barbarian 
with a streak of genius. But the phrase flatters him. 
Your true barbarian is inarticulate and unselfconscious. 
He may live by instinct, and thereby win applause 
from Mr. Lawrence, but all his social aspirations are 
in the direction of civilization with its elaborate system 
of ritual and taboo. He may indulge his appetites but 
he will never make the mistake of worshipping them. 
He lives by instinct and worships law, whereas Mr. 
Lawrence lives by law and worships instinct. The 
very last thing the barbarian would do, even if he 
could, is to write books to the glory of barbarism. 
Man is the only civilized animal. He is a contra- 
diction in terms and a contradiction in nature: that 
is at once his tragedy and his triumph. And if there 
is no escape from the animal, there is equally no 
escape from civilization. We cannot revert to pure 
animalism: if we revert at all it will be to a lower 
form of civilization. 

In ‘ Doris’ Miss Dorothy Johnson, a remarkably 
gifted first novelist, has attempted a very difficult and 
delicate task. Doris is a stalwart and lovely creature, 
“‘ loose-limbed and golden-haired,” neither girl nor 
woman, impulsive, exuberant, gauche, tortured with 
emotions she does not understand and by her mother’s 
mysterious unresponsiveness to her adoration. This 
tadpole stage, with all its ecstasies and agonies, has 
never been more shrewdly studied. Miss Johnson pre- 
serves an admirable balance between action and 
exposition. All her people are intimately observed 
and presented with telling economy; and she is quick 
not only to see and to show the surface drama of her 
situations, but to suggest, quite unobtrusively, their 
universal significance. If I add that she is mistress 
of a mature style, adequate to all her needs, you wilt 
realize the wisdom of reading her first book and 
looking forward to her second. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S 
ANCESTOR 


Doughty Deeds. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. Heinemann. 10s, 6d. net. 


R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S latest book is 

as good an example as we remember in recent 
literature of making bricks—literary bricks—without’ 
straw. Each of its fourteen chapters is spun out of 
air, out of thin air, very marvellously. Out of his 
bricks he has built a well-inhabited but flimsy little 
house in which to lodge his ancestor, Robert Graham, 
a former Laird of Gartmore and Ardoch, who flour- 
ished (and for once the word can be appropriately 
used) between 1735 and 1797. For many reasons 
Robert Graham may be accounted lucky, but for none 
so much as because his best known living descendant 
has turned out to be our own Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham. But in one respect, at least, touching men’s 

t memory of him, the old Laird was unfortunate. 
He failed to leave behind him a reasonable amount of 
biographical material. It was a pity that he could not 
foresee how his only biography would come to be 
written as a labour of pride, if not of love, by an 
author whose name is always sufficient to guarantee a 

book. For Mr. Cunninghame Graham, though 
he has made a courageous attempt to write a good 
biography of his ancestor, has had so little to help him 
that he has only succeeded in writing a good book. 
A score or so of surviving letters, a few family por- 
traits, the traditional fireside stories of an old house, 
a famous song—these, it appears, are the exceptionally 
slender bones which required to be fitted together. 
The resulting biography is sadly thin, actually skele- 
tonic in parts. Not many living authors could have 
made so much out of so little. Alinost every page has 
its conjectural passage, introduced by the old familiar 
“padding” phrase ‘‘ must have.” But Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham is much too wise, even’ when 
he is filling up the empty spaces, to let this old tempta- 
tion of the biographer carry him very far out of his 
course. Thus, some of these conjectural passages are 
the most interesting and vivid in the book, if only 
because they contain more of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham than of Robert Graham. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the author’s wit and wisdom, his quiet ironies 


and mellow, effortless style, the book falls very flat | 


at times. 

Robert Graham left Scotland for Jamaica as a pre- 
cocious boy of seventeen. Within a year he became 
Receiver-General of Taxes at Kingston, and, later, the 
owner of considerable property and the father of ‘‘ a 
motley, variegated race of different complexions.” 
(He confesses in one of his letters: ‘* I was not 
remarkable for that cold Virtue, Chastity, but indis- 
criminately found my sentiments agreeable to my 
desires.”) He became an expert in Black Ivory, a 
veritable slave-fancier who could assess the points and 
the saleable value of a ‘‘ guinea-bird” (a freshly 
see negro) more easily than he could those of a 

orse. 


I use the freedom of consigning to you a Negroe Woman 
named Mary who washes extremely well and has severall 
other Qualifications which the Purchaser will be soon able to 
discover, but is endowed with such a surprizing facility of 
speech that I found it impossible to put up with it any longer. 
- + » You will please dispose of her to the best advantage and 
remitt me the proceeds. 
At thirty-five he returned to his estate in Scotland, 
taking with him his young and beautiful Creole wife, 
a little daughter and a fairly substantial fortune. For 
the rest of his life he occupied himself with politics, 
the improvement of his lands, in writing occasional 
verses and in ‘‘ laying up gout.” In 1784 he suc- 
ceeded Edmund Burke as Lord-Rector of Glasgow 


University; he sat in Parliament for Stirlingshire for 
about two years; Sheridan and Fox were his greatest 
personal friends. These are bald, provoking facts 
which Mr. Cunninghame Graham has only been able 
to illustrate by a succession of hints and suggestions 
in the absence of authentic details. Robert Burns, 
writing to Hill, the Edinburgh bookseller; refers to 
Robert Graham as “the noblest instance of great 
talents, great fortune and great worth that ever I saw 
in conjunction.” Such a tribute from Burns makes 
us regret more than ever the disadvantages which 
have beset the biographer. To-day, Robert Graham 
is only remembered on account of his famous and 
familiar song—the only really good poem he wrote— 
‘* If doughty deeds my ladye please.” Sir Walter 
Scott, for a time believed this ballad to be a genuine 
early specimen. A hundred years have not worn out 
the words of a song which was a favourite in the 
drawing-rooms of the nineteenth century. Robert 
Graham deserved his modest fame for this, but it is 
not likely that this Life will increase it substantially. 
Perhaps it is a pity that Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
did not employ his great gifts on some subject more 
profitable to us though, doubtless, less satisfactory to 
himself. 


W. H. HUDSON 


Men, Books and Birds—Letters to a Friend. By 
W. H. Hudson. Nash and Grayson. 16s. 
net. 


ONSIDERING that W. H. Hudson had the 
habit of calling in, whenever he was able to, any 
letters from himself which had been preserved and 
religiously burning the lot, it is fortunate that two 
such sets as Mr. Edward Garnett’s and Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s should have escaped destruction. The latter 
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set, most of which is printed in the present volume 
and forms the excuse for the possibly misleading 
‘* By W. H. Hudson’” on its cover, is the larger and 
better edited collection, but even in this a good deal 
has been included which was only doubtfully worth 
printing. The best of the letters, which deal less with 
literary criticism than with subjects more congenial 
to Hudson the naturalist, have less style in them and 
more of the type of ‘‘ argufying” without quarter in 
which he delighted than the Garnett collection. To 
find only one side of a controversy printed is exasper- 
ating, and Mr. Morley Roberts deserves to be sup- 
ported in boldly inserting his own replies, at the risk 
of criticism, where the reader would have been lost 
without them. 

Hudson’s letters were topical and written without 
a view to publication: in fact he was extremely 
anxious to ‘‘ be forgotten the instant I quit the scene. 
And that’s just when it interests me more than ever 
before.” They have the qualities and defects of their 
class, lacking the depth and permanence of his books, 
but they are pungent and always interesting, cover- 
ing a great variety of subjects. Only quotation can 
convey a true impression of them. 

But this is the first village I’ve ever stayed at where I’ve 

tound it impossible to add anything fresh to my notes. I 

ieel like going out and seizing hold of anyone I meet and 

saying to him—‘* Did you ever see a mouse, or even a black- 

beetle? Well for God’s sake tell me something about it.’’ 


They can tell you nothing. The only thing they take an 
interest in is their own squalid aflairs. 


The dates are mostly guesswork and one or two are 
obviously guessed wrong. One dated Bath, July 27 
(1905) says ‘* It is very cold here—ice 2 or 3 inches 
thick im the fountains—but very bright,” which sounds 
improbable even for an English July. (From Mr. 
Garnett’s series January 1905 appears to be correct.) 
Hudson’s curiosity was incurable to the end: this for 
instance is about the alleged uselessness to us of our 
external ears: 
I only wish I had the health and strength to go out into 
a windy woody rocky place with a couple of pounds of 
modeller’s wax and a few trumpet ears made of indiarubber 
and some other things and experiment myself. 1 suppose 
by simply making the ears non-existent with wax, having 
only the passage free one could find out how little or how 
much the external ear helps hearing. Also I want to find 
out if the trumpet ear in animals makes the roaring and 
flapping sounds as in our case.... Doubtless by having 
the ears made fast we have lost a great deal without any 
compensation, 


When he wrote this Hudson was nearly eighty 
years old. In addition to its value in stimulating 
interest in Mr. Morley Roberts’s books (of which 
Hudson’s criticisms are reprinted at length), ‘ Men 
Books and Birds’ will certainly interest the growing 
company of the great naturalist’s admirers. 


CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC 


Collected Poems. By Maurice Baring. 
mann. 1os. 6d. net. 


The Unknown Goddess. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 
I F the old out-dated controversy between classical 
and romantic were still alive, a partisan of the 
romantics might choose Mr. Baring as an example of 
the other school. But this would be unfair—unfair to 
the school rather than to the example; for the real 
defect of Mr. Baring’s easy and graceful verse is not 
that it conforms to classical models, but that it lacks 
the kindling breath of inspiration. And if Mr. 
Wolfe is to be called romantic (as well he may be), 
it is not because of his half-rhymes and experimental 
rhythms. These might, in themselves, be the emptiest 
formalism. Mr. Wolfe is romantic because the wind 
of romance lifts and wings his music, and his forms 
are dictated by compulsion from within. 


Heine- 


By Humbert Wolfe. 


_The Saturday Review 


When Dryden said: ‘‘ Cousin Swift, you will never 
be a poet,’’ he indicated a door shut on only one 
avenue to fame; and the fact that poetry does not 
appear to be Mr. Baring’s happiest medium of expres. 
sion can do nothing to detract from his Standing as 
one of the most versatile and original among con- 
temporary men of letters. 

The best-known, and the best, of his poems is ‘ In 
Memoriam, A. H.’: we quote from it: 

The last, last time. We nevermore should meet 
In France or London street, 

Or fields of home. The desolated space 

Of life shall nevermore 

Be what it was before. 

No one shall take your place. 

No other face 

Can fill that empty frame. 

There is no answer when we call your name. 
We cannot hear your shout upon the stair. 
We turn to speak and find a vacant chair. 
Something is broken which we cannot mend. 
God has done more than take away a friend 
In taking you; for all that we have lett 

Is bruised and irremediably bereft. 


A noble sincerity lends beauty to the hackneyed 
phrases. Nowhere else, we think, is Mr. Baring so 
successful. His sonnets and blank-verse dramas are 
admirable exercises: fluent, correct, abounding in 
happily-tuned lines: but not memorable. 

Mr. Wolfe has been previously known rather as a 
wit than as a poet. His ‘ Kensington Gardens’ did 
indeed contain the real stuff of the Muses; but he was 
there confining himself deliberately to a particular vein : 
here he steps boldly forth and takes his place among 
the dozen or so living writers who are, in the wide and 
general domain of poetry, serious candidates for 
immortality. We do not suggest that ‘every one of 
these sixty pieces is on the same level: we detect 
places where he seems still to be merely trying his 
hand. But the bulk of the volume is poetry—poetry 
in the high and strict sense—poetry invested with all 
the magic of a vital and irresistible impulse—poetry 
that could not have been written save in this way, at 
this time, by this poet. Seeking to illustrate our claim 
by quotation, we are embarrassed with riches. Shall 
it be ‘ The Dream City,’ with its quiet beginning ?— 

On a dream-hill we’ll build our city, 
and we'll build gates that have two keys— 


love to let in the vanquished, and pity 
to close the locks that shelter these. 


Or ‘ Denmark,’ which catches the heart like the stories 
of the supreme story-writer whom it celebrates ?— 
There is a bird singing in a forest : 
He sang, as he has been singing this thousand years, again 
the tale of the fir, and the water, and the quiet heart of the 


Dane, 
the fir, and the glass-cool water, and the night-sun-haunted 


sky. 
and how we come with the morning, and how with the night 
we die. 


From ‘ The Floral Bandit’ we must allow ourselves 
two stanzas: 
What is her name? O ask the linnet, 
for human tongue would strive in vain 


to speak the buds uncrumpling in it, 
and the small language of the rain. 


But no one knows her range, nor can 
guess half the phrases of her fiddle, 
the lady who for every man 
breaks off her music in the middle. 


And, from ‘ A Chorister in Avalon,’ one : 


To that star-music all our song is speaking, 
to that nobility our saints forlorn, 

and all our dreams no more than a sickle breaking 
in our hand, and all about us is the corn. 


‘ Lazarus,’ ‘ Thieves of Mercy’ and ‘ Primroses,’ are 
perhaps the most moving things in a volume which 
lovers of poetry will want to read and re-read for them- 
selves; but those three poems, which must be taken as 
wholes, are too long to quote. ; 
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PROPOSED EXCISE DUTY ON ARTIFICIAL SILK 


COURTAULDS, LIMITED, have 


We wish to state our objections to the proposed duties 
upon artificial silk, referred to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as ‘‘ sumptuary ”’ duties. We think that if car- 
ried into etfect they will lay a paralysing hand on British 
industry. 

First we desire to say that artificial silk—unfortunately 
sco called—has nothing in common with silk except its 
lustre. It is a new raw material, produced by chemical 
means from wood or cotton pulp, and its lustre is a conse- 
quence of its extraordinary smoothness, as in the case of 
mercerised cotton. It is manufactured and sold in the 
condition of yarn prepared for the weaver and knitter, and 
is available to-day at a cost of about one-sixth of that of 
real silk discharged and similarly prepared, and not in 
excess of the price of the better qualities of wool and 
cotton yarns. 

We are ourselves textile manufacturers as well as pro- 
ducers of artificial silk, and we employ about 3,500 work- 
people in our textile factories. Here we use wool, cotton, 
and artificial silk yarns. The cost of the cotton used 
averages about as high as the current price of artificial 
silk, and the wool used averages at a price very materially 
higher. 

Artificial silk at once competes with cotton and with 
wool, and supplements them, and in combination with 
them opens out fresh avenues of business in fabrics and 
articles of everyday use very popular with the poorer 
classes of the people. : 

The Chancellor has stated on May 11 that these duties 
can be imposed without affecting the volume of trade. The 
history of our industry gives an emphatic denial to this 
statement. It has been necessary, as production increased, 
to make successive reductions in price, in order to make 
consumption expand pari passu with production. For 
instance, one year ago, at the then current rate of 7s. per 
pound, for an average quality of yarn, we found demand 
insufficient to balance our production. We accumulated 
millons of pounds of stock, and had to check output. We 
then reduced our prices by 1s. per pound. Our stocks 
melted away, and we were able to employ our machinery 
to its fullest capacity, and to further increase production: 
In America precisely the same thing happened. A stock of 
8,000,000 pounds held by the largest producing company 
was wiped out owing to a reduction in price, and the 
demand became greater than the supply. 

A few months ago we commenced the erection of a new 
factory at Wolverhampton, at an estimated cost of 
£1,500,000, to give employment to 5,000 operatives, and, 
of course, a good many times 5,000 operatives in Lanca- 
shire and elsewhere. Further than this, we were contem- 
plating, before the Budget proposals were announced, the 
erection of a further factory of identical size. 

What is the position to-day? If we have to add 2s. 6d. 
to the price of our yarn, we shall be faced with the 
prospect of having to dispose, at 8s. 6d. per pound, of a 
production 40 per cent. larger than that which one year 
ago we were unable to sell at 7s. per pound. We speak 
of our to-day’s production, not including the estimated 
production from our Wolverhampton factories, which, in 
the light of our past experience, we should be unable to 
put into operation. 

If we estimate that for every person employed in produc- 
ing artificial silk, ten persons are employed in the weaving, 
knitting, dyeing, finishing and merchanting trades, the 
abandonment of our Wolverhampton works would mean a 
loss of prospective employment of 110,000 people. In a 
few years’ time, allowing for the natural expansion of this 
new industry, if left to pursue its normal development, this 
loss would be multiplied several times over, with serious 
effects upon employment in this country. 

We say “‘ in this country ’’ advisedly, for our confidence 


in the future of artificial sik is such that we shall be. 


impelled to extend our manufacturing interests abroad if 
conditions in this country handicap our industry and do 
not admit of its full development. We are certain of an 
enormous increase of consumption of our product in 
untrammelled markets. 

The Chancellor said in his Budget speech that he ex- 
pected that the imposition of this duty would lead to a 
certain decline in consumption, but he relied upon a system 
of rebates to ensure that overseas trade would not be 
handicapped. 

May we state that we cannot imagine any system of 
rebates which will have such an effect. In any case—for 
makers of artificial sik yarn, manufacturers of goods 


containing it, merchants and shopkeepers holding such 
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goods in stock, all alike requiring additional capital, be- 
cause of the imposition of the Excise, with claims for 
rebates very difficult to formulate, and exceedingly difficult 
and expensive for Government officials to examine—there 
must be most serious inconveniences and prejudicial delays. 
Foreign buyers will prefer to place their business else- 
where, regarding England as no longer a free market, and 
British trade will be handicapped. 

We beg especially to draw your attention to the effect 
in Lancashire, where artificial silk is, in the opinion of 
competent judges, playing a steadily increasing part in 
helping Lancashire to recover from a period of depression, 
and to win back business in her markets overseas. 

The Textile Trade is in a peculiarly sensitive condition, 
and any restrictions, however slight, in the form of a 
system of rebates, will have the effect of retarding its 
ultimate recovery, and cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

We ask if it is conceivable that artificial silk, made in 
England, and almost exclusively a product of British labour, 
the cost of the imported raw being almost negligible, shall 
be gravely disadvantaged, as compared with cotton and 
wool, produced by overseas labour, and requiring immense 
payments abroad. 

The Chancellor has talked of balancing the duties as 
between real and artificial silk. In actual] fact, he is pro- 
posing an ad valorem duty on sik yarn of 17} per cent., 
as compared with 50 per cent. on artificial silk. We can- 
not see how such a differentiation can be justified. 

Further, the Chancellor has compared the silk and arti- 
ficial silk trades in a way involving an assumption of their 
equal importance. In a matter involving a national 
interest, we consider it essential that the actual facts should 
be established. 

In 1924 the imports of raw silk, exclusive of waste, were 
750,000 Ibs., and our own factories alone now produce in 
two weeks much more finished artificial silk than the raw 
silk consumed in a whole year. 

In the silk industry, the number of workpeople employed 
has been estimated at 28,000—this in our opinion is an 
over-estimate of the number employed exclusively on silk. 
In the artificial silk trade the numbers are very probably 
150,000, with every prospect of an enormous increase. 

But it may be said that revenue must be provided. 

If the Chancellor would consent to withdraw the proposed 
taxes on real silk pending the result of the claim of the 
silk manufacturers under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, and would accelerate its hearing, we are convinced 
that the silk trade would establish its right to assistance 
as an efficient and oppressed industry. 

At the inquiry of 1923-1924, there was a widespread 
feeling that a case was established, but the voting of the 
Commissioners was equal and no recommendation was 
made. Such a result is not likely to recur. 

A customs tax upon imported silk fabrics and articles 
would easily give the required revenue in the form of duty 
upon an admitted luxury—the very luxury which the Chan- 
cellor has selected—and would put new life into a British 
industry which now employs less than 28,000 work-people, 
as compared with no fewer than 116,000 as far back as 
1861. 

If our views were accepted we should be prepared to 
proceed at once with our second mill at Wolverhampton, 
capable of giving employment to a further 5,000 work- 
people, or 10,000 in all in that locality, in which no artifi- 
cial silk has ever been made, and to many times 10,000 
in the use of the raw material produced there, and also to 
build factories on an extensive scale for the production in 
Great Britain of real silk fabrics, greatly increasing the 
number of work-people engaged in the textile part of our 
business, as well as in our artificial silk manufacture. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out that artificial silk 
is essentially a key industry. Young as it is, it has already 
created other new industries; it has made its way into 
every branch of our textile trade, furnishing them with 
fresh scope and an entirely new range of activities; pro- 
vided that its price allows of its use for articles of popular 
consumption, its further enormous expansion is assured. 
Foreign producers, realising this, are striving to reduce 
costs hy increasing their production by leaps and bounds, 
and we appeal, on behalf of the whole textile trade of the 
country, that this industry should be allowed to develop on 
natural lines, and that British manufacturers should not 
be handicapped by the imposition of this duty. 

COURTAULDS, LIMITED. 

19 Aldermanbury, E.C.2. 

14th May, 1925. 
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IDEALS AND REALITIES 


What the League of Nations is. By H. Wilson 
Harris. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
Ideals and Realities in Europe. By Margaret 
Wrong. Student Christian Movement. 

2s. 6d. net. 


‘Lo League of Nations Assembly has on several 
occasions passed resolutions requesting its Member 
States to have the objects and achievements of the 
League taught in their schools. Mr. Wilson Harris’s 
book might well become a text-book for this purpose, 
for in 126 pages it succeeds in giving an objective 
account of what the League is, how it works, and 
what it has already achieved. Such a book cannot, of 
course, contain those personal attacks or apprecia- 
tions which attract the general reader and which can 
even make volumes on international politics fascinat- 
ing. On the other hand, so many people rush their 
personal opinions on the League into print that it is 
a relief to find an accurate account written by some 
one who has no axe to grind. If Mr. Wilson Harris 
has an axe, it is only a very little one. On perhaps 
two occasions he is a little more lenient towards the 
doings of Members of the League than those Members 
deserve. His work, being as nearly impartial as pos- 
sible, is not highly coloured; it has a delicate but 
encouragingly rosy tint. 

Miss Wrong’s book comes in an entirely different 
category. It is a sincere and rather garrulous appeal 
for our sympathy with the sufferings of the peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe. Miss Wrong writes 
vividly, and her first chapter on ‘ Europe before the 
War’ sums up admirably the struggle between 
political rivalries and economic interdependence which 
marked the first fourteen years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As travelling secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation she has seen many countries in 
varied circumstances, amd she has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a book which is much more readable than its 
title would lead one to expect. Too frequently she 
writes of things at second hand, and she is not always 
accurate in her assertions. But nobody who reads her 
account of the famine in Russia, for example, could 
fail to be moved to pity, and, since pity leads to under- 
standing, her book should do good. If she is some- 
times sentimental, heaven knows her subject is one 
about which sentimentality is difficult to avoid. 


THE IVORY TOWER 


Arthur Symons: A Critical Study. By T. Earle 
Welby. Philpot. 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPH of this sort demands a delicate 
balancing of enthusiasm and judgment. Mr. 
Welby is to be congratulated. He deprecates the 
over and the under valuation alike. He contends that 
Mr. Arthur Symons has unduly suffered from pre- 
mature labelling and persistent prejudice, and is not 
to be confined within the ‘‘ little English school of 
decadence ” that marked the Eighteen Nineties. And 
his reasonable claim is that Mr. Symons, completing 
the poet by the critic, has organized an artistic world 
of his own. 
Mr. Symons, outliving his colleagues of the ‘nineties, 
may also live down his early reputation. But the 
charge of being ‘‘ dated ” perchance recurs in another 
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form. He has been ultra-receptive. Imagine the 
master influences of Baudelaire, Verlaine, Pater and 
others removed from his work, and what would 
remain? He has not the racial quality and exuber. 
ance of that other great assimilator, his admired 
D’Annunzio. At first he is the slender poet of moods 
and impressions, frivolous, artificial, perverse: 
‘* exquisite and exact,” if you will, in his chosen 
themes. It is for the later love-poems that Mr. Welby 
reserves his admiration as representative of modern 
complication. He speaks of Donne and Patmore in 
connexion with this; but surely the stress should have 
been laid upon French dilettantisme, with its intel- 
lectual curiosity, its abuse of analysis, its consequent 
incapacity of love, its nihilism. But presently Mr. 
Symons is to be found almost ready to recognize and 
be reconciled with outward nature, with the nobler 
love, and even with mankind. It is as if he were for 
quitting the fastidious seclusion of his ivory tower, 
his memory-haunted palace of refined impressions. He 
is grown weary of subjectivity, and would fain venture 
afield. But he halts at the threshold. Out in the 
open, he would have to face the great and abiding 
problems of life and its meaning. Such problems are 
not for him. He but raises one or another in naive 
surprise, and once more withdraws within himself. 
Not that he slacks endeavour to widen and deepen his 
imaginative intelligence. Still requiring a tense 
simplicity in verse, he makes his prose ever more 
ornate. It is indeed his merit that he offers us in 
himself the best disciple and successor of Walter Pater. 
With Maurice Barrés, he evokes and portrays the souls 
of cities and scenes. And one can hardly see why Mr. 
Welby demurs at such exercise of ‘‘ creative” 
criticism. The same sitter would earn various pre- 
sentation from a Van Dyck and a Velasquez, a 
Reynolds and a Gainsborough. Furthermore he can 
now deal with certain Titanic masters who might seem 
outside his range. He has organized a world of his 
own, and one that is worth visiting. At times, in our 
visit, we may be conscious of oppressive limits. But 
does not the narrowed purpose best avail for the 
achievement of ambition? Mr. Symons has achieved 
his ambition. A restricted world, and not very habit- 
able for long, Mr. Welby is almost ready to concede. 
But we can tacitly relate it to normality and the eternal 
aspect of things. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


The Tragic Life of Vincent van Gogh. By Louis 
Piérard. Translated by Herbert Garland. 
Castle. 7s. 6d. net. 


W RITING on Van Gogh is becoming a habit with 
critics. This is not difficult to understand. There 
is something for the writer to get hold of in his work, 
and a great deal for him to get hold of in his life. His 
paintings are such an intense and vivid expression that 
they do not need this writing about : his life is a very 
proper subject for the biographer, more particularly if 
he is an imaginative artist. The novelists have seized 
upon it. Mr. Irwin has written ‘ How Many Miles to 
Babylon’; M. Marc Elder has written ‘ La Vie Aposto- 
lique de Vincent Vingeamme.’ Now comes M. Piérard 
who attempts the biography in fiction form that is 
becoming so popular to-day, but he does not bring his 
subject to life, he does not give him that roundness 
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that Mr. Strachey and M. Maurois have given to Vic- | 
toria and Shelley. The reason why these two bio 
graphers—and they are selected at random from an 
increasing choice—are so wonderfully attractive, is that 
they recreate their subjects in their minds by the same 
process as that of original creation ; they know them as 
Dickens knew Micawber. This is the art of history 
as opposed to, or rather rising above and incorporat- 
ing, the science of history. M. Piérard’s work has a 
certain scientific value because it brings forward cer- 
tain new facts about Van Gogh, but it is too slight to 
compete with M. Meier-Graefe’s. Its price alone justi- 
fies its existence, and that is a good justification. 
Those who do not wish to spend the money on the 
expensive biography may well buy this. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lenin. By Leon Trotzky. Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


IT would hardly be possible for a book on such an 
unexplored personality as Lenin’s from the pen of his 
chief lieutenant to fail in interest. It might, in addi- 
tion, have brought out some latent powers as a his- 
torian or a biographer in the Bolshevik War Minister 
and gained thereby something more than’ adventitious 
importance, but unfortunately it has not. If Trotzky’s 
position at the very centre of affairs has allowed him 
to know more than any rival biographers, it has at the 
same time allowed him to say less. In a country 
where ‘‘ Off with his head ” is commanded with the 
freedom of the Queen in ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ it 
does not do to be too blunt and outspoken. Con; 
sequently there is a certain prominence of sheer 
trivialities in Trotzky’s rather crude raw material—it 
makes no pretence at finish—which is decidedly annoy- 
ing to anyone who approaches it with the idea of 
learning the truth about Russia at last. On the other 
hand there is an unexpected vein of humour and the 
account of Lenin’s interview with H. G. Wells is 
really amusing. Clearly the Soviet leader was not 
impressed. When his visitor left he ‘‘ shook his head 
a long time and said ‘ What a Philistine! What a 
monstrous little bourgeois !’” 


Portraits; Real and Imaginary. By Ernest Boyd. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN these essays Mr. Boyd stands with one foot on 
each side of the Atlantic and turns his ironic smile 
from coast to coast. Nor does he omit to turn it on 
himself and his survey of Boyd has not only something 
of Mr. Shaw’s early impertinence but also the wit and 
wisdom that alone can justify this kind of entertain- 
ment. The imaginary portraits are mainly of American 
types and pests and by the time that the writer has 
finished with the literary minnows of his own country 
there is considerable confusion of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage waters. On the other hand the fisherman still has 
energy to tackle the authentic salmon of both 
countries and he can play a Shaw, a Chesterton, or a 
George Moore with a skill that is delicious to the 
observer on the bank. 


Coach and Sedan. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1636. Etchells and Macdonald. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS comely facsimile of an old dialogue never 
before reprinted was well worth adding to the ‘ Hasle- 
wood Books.’ It is particularly interesting because 
it brings the common life of the times vividly before 
us. Coach and Sedan personified dispute about their 
rights and wrongs. Car, a lusty, tall fellow with 
puffed cheeks, and others intervene, and honest Beere- 
Cart finally mollifies the dispute. In 1636, as now, the 
disorder of traffic disturbed many, and Londoners had 
started their lazy way of not using their legs. The car- 
riers by water were complaining about the decay of 
we business, as we know from Taylor the Water- 

oet. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL’S 
List 


ITTLE NOVELS OF SICILY. By 
Giovanni VeERGA. Translated by D. H. 
LAWRENCE. 6s. net. 


“. . . Short stories with the unmistakable ring of truth 
about them. are not sentimentalised but they are 
alive! Westminster Gazette. 


‘* These harsh and splendid tales, coarse, cynical and yet 
tender. This is a book you should read." 
GeraLp Youton, in the Daily News. 


OYLE’S ROCK and Other Stories by 
L. A. G. SrrRone. 6s. net. 


**Many clever touches . . . possesses — power...” 
—Live 


rpool Courier. 
HE NEW DECAMERON. Volume 
Edited by Brair. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contributors include 


Micnagt SADLEIR 
Rosert Etc. 


D. H. Lawrence 
J. D. Bergsrorp 


HE FOURE BIRDS OF NOAH’S ARKE. 
By Tuomas Dekker. Edited by F. P. 
WItson. 7s. 6d. net. 
This little book was first published in 1599, and the 


present copy is a facsimile of the only perfect copy known 
to exist. 


‘* Mr. Blackwall is to be congratulated on this delightful 
reprint.”"—The Church Times. 


HE SHAKESPEARE HEAD QUARTOS. 
Uniform volumes printed in two colours 
with decorative cover. 2s. 6d. net. 


1. Twenty-five Sonnets of Shakespeare. 

2. Drayton’s ‘*‘ Nimphidia”’ with an Introduction by 
J. C. Squire. 

3. The Nut-brown Maid. 

4. William Morris, ‘“‘ The Defence of Guinévere."’ 

5. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


MPRESSIONS OF THE UNSEEN. By 
L. M. Bazert. With an Introduction by 
Sir Barrett, F.R.S. 5s. net. 


“The record is of great interest and affords additional 
evidence. . . of human survival.”"-—From the Introduction. 


HE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY 
OF MODERN BRITISH DRAMA. Third 
Series. 


9. THE WEB, by T. Stiruinc Boyp. 
10. EL DORADO, by Howarp Psacery. 
ll. JOHN KEMP’S WAGER, by Rosert Groves. 


12. THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS, by A. K. Crarkg, 
A. O. Roserts and L. pu G. Pgacn. 


Uniform with the first and second series, Cr. 8vo. 
Price, 3s. 6d. net each. 


In addition, 100 copies of No. 11 have been 
printed on handmade Kelmscott paper, bound 
quarter vellum, numbered and signed by the 
Author. 10s. 6d. net each. 
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Long, trailing sentences in the fashion of the day 
do not conceal the vigour and naturalness of the 
language used. But the author, Henry Peacham, 
lards his ‘‘ light stuff” with Latin, being a pedant. 
While he drags in a piece of advice to ‘‘ common 
scholemasters ” about a mistake in Ovid, he mangles 
Lucan, we notice, into a form that will not scan. By 
the way, several pleasant or curious details can be 
observed, such as the fame of Rattle Snakes in New 
England, ‘‘ square ” for ‘‘ quarrel,” as in Shakespeare, 
men of Somerset, Gloucester and Wiltshire ‘‘ generally 
esteemed the strongest and most active men of Eng- 
land,” and a cook put in the stocks for roasting too 
much mutton for breakfast. These were brave days 
for eating and drinking, and the text ends at a 
‘* Taverne dore,” where a very honest man supplies 
the best Canary in Westminster. Such facilities are 
rare to-day. . 


Chemistry to the Time of Dalton. By E. J. 
Holmyard. Milford. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THIS little volume is the best introduction to the 
history of chemistry that we have ever read, but 
beyond that it contains more new facts about its early 
period than any other. Its author has not only the 
necessary qualification of being a chemist and a 
teacher, he is an Arabist of no mean skill, and has read 
many and published one of the works written in 
Arabic which were the precursors of European alchemy 
and chemistry. We are thus enabled, more clearly 
than ever before, to trace the growth of scientific 
theory during the whole history of the science up to 
its modern development. Incidentally Mr. Holmyard 
corrects a number of mistakes current in even the best 
of the recent historians of the science. The book is 
one of the most valuable in a series noteworthy for its 
excellence. 


By E. H. Parker. 


A Thousand Years of the Tartars. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 


UP to now we have accustomed ourselves to think 
of the Tartars as a race whose historical activities were 
only shown on the western fringe of their activities, 
with the exception perhaps of some slight knowledge 
of their conquest of China and the foundation of a 
Tartar dynasty there. Professor Parker takes us back 
to a period roughly contemporaneous with that of the 
foundation of the Roman Empire, and shows their his- 
tory to be, like that of the Northern barbarians and 
Rome, a constant struggle with China with incessant 
frontier wars and a gradual subversion of the Empire. 
His history is derived from Chinese sources and carries 
us up to the conquests of Genghis Khan—the time of 
Marco Polo. With an unfamiliar subject and strange 
names on every page the book is not an easy one to 
read, but the author has done all that was possible to 
enliven his subject, and he has certainly succeeded in 
giving us a most valuable text-book. A reference 
should have been made to the very valuable biblio- 
graphy of the subject in Miss Czaplicka’s work on 
‘ The Turks of Central Asia.’ 


The Musical Pilgrim. Edited by Dr. Arthur Somervell. 
Milford. Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. each. 


THIS is a new series of handbooks to famous 
music, written by acknowledged masters of their sub- 
jects, conveying to students and the general public 
interested in music al] the information about the 
classics of the art they require for an intelligent appre- 
ciation of them. Four of them deal with the works 
of Bach, ‘ The 48 Wohltemperirtes Clavier’ (in two 
parts), his ‘ Keyboard Suites’ by Mr. J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, and his ‘ B minor Mass’ by Dr. C. Sanford 
Terry. Mr. Fuller-Maitland has been a pioneer in the 
revival of the art of playing Bach on the instruments 
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for which he wrote, and we are glad to welcome the 
fruits of his long experience. He calls attention to the 
interpolation in the First Prelude of a bar between 
bars 22 and 23 founded on G as a bass, wholly against 
the evidence of the autograph manuscripts. In the 
remarks as to the playing of ornaments we should 
have liked to see some reference to Mr, Dolmetsch’s 
work on ‘ The Interpretation of Music in the Seven. 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries ’—an invaluable book 
on the subject. 


The Two Pins Club. 
1os. 6d. net. 


A VERY informal coalition of men whose bond was 
a common love of riding and conversation produced 
the Two Pins Club. Tired of the Row the members 
arranged for a weekly ride on Sundays. This does 
not sound exciting, but the membership of the club, 
including such men as Lord Russell, Frank Lockwood, 
Burnand, Tenniel, Linley Sambourne, and the author 
gives reason for the expectation that some fun will 
arise. In this one is not entirely disappointed. The 
book by no means confines itself to the Two Pins: 
there are descriptions of the Row, of a past day and 
its frequenters, stories of the Garrick Club and the 
Beefsteak and reminiscences of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Yates. Old time racing men and new and their 
doings also provide material for achapter. There are, of 
course, many humorous sketches, and in these lie the 
real value of the book. Frankly the rest is disappoint- 
ing. There is the material for a very good book; but 
careless handling and a style which at times descends 
to the slipshod spoil the work. A laughable story will 
produce its effect without readers being informed in 
advance that it is good. 


By Harry Furniss. Murray. 
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Now Ready, Volumes I to VI 


of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


Edited by 
D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Cloth, 20/+ net; half-morocco, 35/+ net, per Vol. 


Some Contributors to the New Edition: 
Lord Birkenhead Prof. wy FS T. Andrews 


Prof. John Adams Dr. S$ 
George Bernard Shaw Prof. Sir John 
Dr. E. J. Dilion Prof. E. H. Parker 


G. K. Chesterton 
Dr. Henry Bradley 
Prof. L. W. Lyde 


Admiral Sir R. 
Sir H. W. Barlow ; 


Andrew Lang Dr. W. M. McGovern 
Sir John Simon Lord Riddell 
A. C. Benson Sir W. H. Bragg 


Dr. Peter Giles 
Prof. A. Harden 
Prof, A. Berriedale Keith 


Sir Ronald Ross 
Sir Frank Dyson 
Proi. H. Cecil Wyld 
Sir Oliver J. Lodge Sir A. Daniel Hall 
Sir George Adam Smith Prof. Gilbert Murray 


To be completed in 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. A volume 
will be issued every few months. For this edition Messrs. 
J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly 
up-to-date set of Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


w. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 339 High Street, Edinburgh, 
and 38 Soho Square, London, W. I. 


DO NOT DECIDE 
upon your holiday 
until you have consulted 


COOK’S PROGRAMME 


“SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
AT HOME & ABROAD” 


A volume containing 
hundreds of tours on 
the Continent and in 
the British Isles, to suit 
all tastes and all purses. 


It may be had at any Office of 


THOs. COOK & SON, 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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for Half-a-Crown! 
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£5,000 


THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE 
SPORTSMEN 
BALLOT 


(In aid of St. Thomas's Hospital) 
AND THE 


TWO THOUSAND OTHER 
PRIZES 


WHY NOT YOU? 


All you have to do is to place twelve famcus 
Sportsmen in order of popularity. 


All Prizes are Guaranteed by St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and the entire control of the Ballot is in the hands 
of Permanent Officials of the Hospital. 


SEND AT ONCE 


for your ticket in the Ballot. The first 
100,000 applicants will receive a 


VALUABLE FREE ART GIFT 


of Alderman 


(through the generosi 
Id, Bart.) 


ir Charles Wak 


Tickets - - 2/6 each 


USE THIS FORM 


TO THE APPEAL SECRETARY, 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, S.E.1. 
I enclose £ and stamped addressed 
envelope. Please send me ............ Tickets for the Sports- 


men Ballot. 


Name 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Addr 


S.R.1 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
Appeal Secretary, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and crossed 
& Co. 


| 
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MOTORING 
ROAD LICENCE FEES 


By H. THornton RuTTER 


OTHING has been more harmful to the pros- 

| \ pects of selling cars than the persistent 
reiteration of the fact that every buyer of a 
motor vehicle has to pay a tax on it in order to run 
on the road. There has always been a carriage tax 
in our time so that it is unnecessary that the public 
should be constantly reminded of it. When the 
amount paid by individual owners of motor carriages 
is considered in the light of other taxes, the road 
licence fees are small. In any case, of all the taxes 
there are che road tax is the only one in which the 
individual who pays gets direct benefit: better roads 
paid for with the money. Taking an average, the 
car tax is about four per cent. of the motorist’s annual 
expenditure. The whisky drinker pays the Govern- 
ment 68 per cent. in tax, the beer drinker pays 42 
per cent., and the smoker helps the revenue to the 
extent of 53 per cent. of his tobacco expenditure. 
Nobody likes paying taxes, however small they may 
be, and it is not surprising to find that certain motor- 
ing organizations made the road tax the basis of a 
form of propaganda to induce a large membership, 
holding out this as a step to lessen the payment. Yet 
with all the energy displayed in such a campaign 
nothing resulted; it is far better to submit than con- 
tinue to harp on taxation, thereby bringing into 
prominence a feature that, in fact, hurts the individual 
very little. It has been stated that the horse-power 
tax has militated against design. This is an entirely 


wrong hypothesis, as the small bore with long stroke 
engine was successfully developed many years before 
the tax was instituted in that form. Actually it is 
nearer the truth to say that it has helped to produce 


a smaller taxed engine with greater power than when 

fuel was the item that carried the greater majority of 

the duty. Except for certain occasional hard cases 

which inevitably arise in connexion with a matter of 

this kind, the tax is fair and equitable in its incidence. 
* * * 

Prices of motoring commodities are apt to fluctuate 
owing to a variety of circumstances. Recently the 
price of rubber advanced, and so one or two tyre firms 
have increased their prices; but at the moment of writ. 
ing there has been no general increase in the price of 
motor tyres, and any statement to that effect is in- 
accurate. Similarly, when the House of Commons 
recently decided to reinstitute the McKenna duties on 
motor cars it was suggested that prices would be in. 
creased after July 1, and especially those of British 
cars. How misleading was that view is best shown 
by the number of leading British motor manufacturers, 
such as Daimler, Crossley, Vauxhall, etc., etc., who 
have announced reductions in the price of their goods 
because they surmise that the duty on foreign motor 
cars will prevent their being dumped in this country 
at very low prices. So the duty will keep prices steady 
and enable us to increase our own output, thus reduc- 
ing overhead charges and consequently the price to 
the purchaser. Neither will the imposition of 33} per 
cent. ad valorem on the wholesale invoice price 
to the concessionnaire of a foreign car increase 
their present prices; at the worst the duty 
on a_cchassis does not increase the retail 
selling price ten per cent., and such foreign 
manufacturers who really wish to retain their cus- 
tomers in England will bear the greater part of it them- 
selves and the concessionnaire carry the balance as 
part of his expenses. In any case, British workpeople 
have always been employed to build the coachwork on 
the high-class imported chassis, and they will con- 
tinue to do so. Whether the re-imposition of the 
duties will add to their employment by compelling the 


In cars as in horses, 
breed will alwaystell. 


By virtue of its perfect 
construction, its superlative 
qualities, and its unparallel- 
ed performance the Lancia 
Lambda can be justly 


termed a thoroughbred car. able. 


Telegrams: Curlanath, Piccy, Londen. 


“One of the Very Best Cars” 


W. G. Aston in “‘ The Tatler ’’ writes : 

‘* I had got into the habit of regarding the Lancia as a 
good car whereas the truth is that it is a very good car. 
I go further, and say that it is one of the very best cars 
with which I am acquainted. 

‘‘ It is amazing what this two-litre engine can do seeing 
that its performance is not discounted by any noise, worry 
or aggressiveness. 

‘“*The ‘ Lambda’ sticks to the road like a lizard, and 
her springing is a revelation—as a matter of fact, in no 
respect could I find a fault with her. 
Braking could hardly be better. 
A.1, Car.’ 


Sole Concesstonnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CC., LTD., 18, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Gear box irreproach- 
In short, an 


“ LAMBDA” 


"Phone: Mayfair 7080. 


BREED WILL OUT 
j 
3 
q 4 XUM 
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There’s no need to ask people if they 
have heard of the Rover car. As 
soon as you mention the name they 
say ‘‘ Ah! Good cars, Rovers.”’ 
That’s why they are such a fine 
investment: you can sell your old 
Rover for a good price when the 


And 
many devotees of the Rover are 


new model comes along. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY 


61 


doing that, now the 14/45 h.p. 
Rover is available, for this new car 


is something very out of the ordinary 
—a super-car, to use a much-abused 


word. You ought to send for parti- 


culars of it; prices range from £550 
to £760. You won’t be satisfied with 
anything else once you’ ve tried it on 


the road. The new catalogue is ready. 


NEW BOND STREET W.1 


Ts 


ROVER 


BRITISH 


ALL 


THROUGH 


8/18 H.P. 
8/18 h.p. 2/3 Seater £240 
8/18 h.p. Chummy £240 
8/18 h.p. Saloon - £290 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 


West End Showrooms: 
Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, w.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


Dunlop Tyres to all Models. 


The Aristocrat of Light Cars 


F you are looking for a Light Car at a 

moderate cost, and with a reputation for 
economy and refinement, investigate the claims 
of the Humber 8/18 h.p. model. It is a high- 
powered Humber Touring Car in miniature with 
all the essential qualifications demanded by the 
owner-driver for touring purposes. The power of 
its four-cylinder water-cooled engine is remark- 
able. Its road worthiness is surprising. Well 
might even experienced motorists seek informa- 
tion about the wonderfully efficient engine under 
the bonnet. It is hard to believe that it is not 
higher than 8/18 h.p. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR ART CATALOGUE. 


XUM 


\ 
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importer of the cheaper types of cars to send chassis 
only, and not complete cars, to this country time alone 
will show. The probability is that the coachbuilding 
trade is going to absorb a much larger number of 
workmen, because, neglecting the imported chassis 
for the moment, there is bound to be an increase of 
output in British factories by reason of lower prices 
widening the market. 


* * * 


The Association of British Motor Manufacturers are 
fully alive to the value of propaganda urging the public 
to buy British cars. One of their latest circulars con- 
tends that it is a good rule of life to get all the legi- 
timate enjoyment you can, provided that you are no* 
thereby causing injury to others. ‘‘ With a British 
car you are well equipped to enjoy life with a clear 
conscience, for buying it you are giving employment 
to several of your fellow countrymen.’’ As quite a 
number of cars are built in this country which formerly 
were imported, the McKenna duty should increase the 
number of these makes. An added inducement to the 
public to buy motors is the extension of the American 
credit system; a small amount in cash and the balance 
spread over one, two or three years at the option of 
the purchaser. In fact one firm in the U.S.A. has 
further developed this method of easy payments so that 
for fifty shillings the purchaser buys, not hires, the 
car of which delivery is taken at once, and the balance 
of indebtedness is met by weekly payments of one 
sovereign. It is stated that this scheme has made an 
instant appeal to the American working-man and no 
doubt we shall see it in operation in the United 
Kingdom in due course. In England motor cars pur- 
chased on deferred payments are really not bought but 
hired as the car does not actually become the pro- 
perty of the ‘‘hirer’’ until all the payments are 
completed. 


* * * 


It is somewhat disconcerting to read in the annual 
report of the Inspectors of Explosives for 1924 that 
an explosion occurred in filling a petrol tank wagon 
which was due to a charge of static electricity pro- 
duced by the friction of the petrol pump through the 
pipe. Nowadays the pump method of filling the tanks 
of cars is common practice, although no private car 
requires the hundreds of gallons pumped into it, as 
did the tank wagon in which the phenomenon occurred. 
Yet a fire was caused in the U.S.A. in 1923 by similar 
means. In this case the private car’s tank was being 
filled by a hose from a roadside pump, when the petrol 
suddenly took fire at the tank opening. The circum- 
stances of the fire were carefully investigated and igni- 
tion was attributed to a static discharge of electricity 
from the pump hose nozzle. ‘The hose had metailic 
connexions right through and was earthed by the 
standpipe of the pump itself. The car was of course 
insulated by its tyres, and it was supposed that the 
nozzle was held so that it did not touch the metal of 
the tank, but later was brought into contact with it 
when the spark occurred. In thousands of cases such 
a spark might have occurred without causing an igni- 
tion, owing to the fact that the petrol vapour was 
concentrated and there was insufficient air with it to 
permit ignition. This accident is an example of a 
danger that may be present at any time. It may be 
guarded against by having a clean nozzle of the hose 
in metallic contact with the pump and so earthed, and 
by holding it in contact with clean metal of the tank 
orifice during filling; a further necessary precaution 
is to earth the tank by a metal chain touching the 
ground. Any old chain will do and it is removed as 
soon as the tank of the car is filled and the petrol 
supply hose withdrawn. It would appear that this 
generation of static electricity is considerably increased 
by the petrol flowing through a rubber hose pipe, 
even when the end of it is fitted with a metallic nozzle. 


23 May 1925 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition will in future be on pod 
omitted. They will, however, always appear at least once o 
month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 168. 


LaTIN AND ENGLISH.—SHOULD OUR COURAGE FAIL 
To CON THESE MAXIMS SOMEWHAT MAY AVAIL. ‘ 
First of the points that cardinal we call, 

Half is sufficient, though I am but small. 

One of a pair that sweetly were forsworn. 

A flowret fair, but not without a thorn. 

Curtail a vestment worn by Hebrew priest. 

This noxious creature’s common in the East. 

Held in the highest reverence by the Jews. 
Transpose a pigment painters often use. 

At Camden Town the matron’s head-gear swung 
10. Case known to students of the Roman tongue, ' 
1l. Acrostics ‘here you'll find than mine more clever. 
12. From pigeon, please, appendage caudal sever. 

13. Such, says the poet, is the mind of man. 

14. Brightly it flashed as through the sky it ran. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 166. 


R oug H 
DU nm Ow 'If a man desire the office of a bishop, he 
L ustru M desireth a good work.—1 Tim. 3. 1. 


2James the son of Zebedee and John the 


B oanerge S? brother of James he surnamed Boaner . 


R ehtae W which is, The sons of thunder.— 

I nvectiv E Mark 3. 17. 
T  histl When his disciples James and John saw 
A theis T this, they said, Lord, wilt Thou that we 
N apht Ha command fire to come down from heaven, 
N eer Oo and consume them ?—Luke 9, 54. 

I sla M 3 Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
A udienc E thistles ?—Matt. 7. 16. 


Acrostic No. 166.—The winner is Mr. G. W. H. Iago, Sussex 
House, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, who has selected as his prize 
*My Name is Legion,’ by Charles Morgan, published by Heine- 
mann, and reviewed in our columns on May 9. Nine other com- 
petitors chose this book, 21 named ‘A Traveller in News,’ 16 
* The Art of Town Planning,’ 11 ‘ The Home Office,’ 11 ‘ Hull 
Down,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from the Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Martha, Oakapple, Carlton, Lilian, J. Sutton, M. Story, 
C. A. S., Mrs. A. Lole, Tyro, Doric, Mrs. Fearis, St. Ives, Mar- 
garet, Baitho, B. Alder, Met, M. I. R., Ceyx, L. M. Maxwell, 
Sir R. Egerton, Jeff, N. O. Sellam, R. J. M. W., Gay, A. M. W. 
Maxwell, Baldersby, Twyford, Sisyphus, and Old Mancunian. 

One Licgut Wronc: Coque, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. Wolseley, 
H. de R. Morgan, F. H. Cumberlege, M. East, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Rev. E. P. Gatty, T. E. Thomas, A. W. Cooke, S. Rox- 
burgh, D. L., C. C. J., Bolo, J. Chambers, Stucco, Beechworth, 
Vixen, Glamis, Boskerris, Lady Mottram, Carrie, Lieut.-Col. 
Wolseley Haig, C. J. Warden, Mrs. J. Butler, Peter, Hanworth, 
R. Eccles, Vera Hope, Dolmar, and A. de V. Blathwayt. 

Two LicHts Wronc: F. D. Leeper, G. W. Miller, The 
Pelhams, Quis, Miss Green Price, Gladys P. Lamont, Maud 
Crowther, G. M. Fowler, Miss Kelly, J. D. T., Rho Kappa, 
Rosemary Noble, R. Ransom, Lady Duff, A. E. K. Wherry, 
J. R. Cripps, Zoo-zoo, Jop, and John Lennie. All others more. 

For Light 10 Nightlight is accepted. 

H. pg R. Morcan.—Light 10, Eschalot, was wrong. 

G. W. Fow er anp SisypHous.—I have seen a whale captured 
in the Mediterranean, of what species I do not know. In Jonah’s 
days whales enjoyed the freedom of the seas to a much greater 
extent than now, and Moby Dick, or an ancestor of his, might be 
im the Arctic seas one day and cruising off Cyprus the next, for 
aught I know. 

Baitno, G. M. Fowrer, G. W. BorpyKE, OAKAPPLE.— 
Shallots are as fit for the patrician’s pot as for the peasant’s. 
They are “‘ used to season soups and made dishes, and make a 
good addition in sauces, salads, and pickles.’’ But anything 
Esculent (or eatable) will do for the peasant’s pot. In France 
grass-snakes go into it, under the name of hedge-eels, and in 
Germany cats, under the name of haves of the roof. 

.. E. K. Wuerry.—Very pleased to know that you will resume 
solving, 

Otp Mancunian.—-If one solver of first-class ability acknow- 
ledges the justice of a decision of mine, I think it should have 
weight with others who raised the same objection. On the second 
point (Execrable) I believe you are right. 

Acrostic No. 165.—Correct : Madge. 

Our Quarterty Competition.—The final score is: 
Martha and Old Mancunian 149 (out of a possible 153); Baitho 
and Carlton 148; Boskerris and St. Ives 146; Lilian, 145; Ceyx 
and Mrs. J. Butler 142. Vixen, J. Doman Turner, and East 


Sheen also made very good scores. On drawing lots to decide the 
tie, fortune for once favoured Old Mancunian, and the winner of 
this competition is therefore Mr. T. M. Young, Brampton Lodge, 
Withington, Manchester, who is requested to choose a book not 
exceeding Two Guineas in value, reviewed by us during the past 
quarter. 
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tell THE SWIFT 10 4-Str. 
You never can te is “GOOD STUFF” 
just what sort ofa —nothing on the market to beat it 
tight corner you ANOTHER extract from a letter 
may be in one day. nee 
€ satis action, and 15 Certau ya you Claum it to 
Just to make sure eee 
be relied upon to do shrays recommend che Swit my fiend in 
their part in gettin 
you out, see tha 
: th ey are lined with 134-5 Long Acre, W.C.2 (1 min. from: Leicester Sq. Tube Staticn) 
FRICTION LININGS 
The linings that make motoring SAFE 
FERODO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith 
PLAYER'S 
h, 
NOS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S || Virginia Cigarettes jp; 
APPEAL FOR THE LIFE- N°%3 N° 
BOAT SERVICE N93. «WITH OR WITHOUT CorK 
WILL YOU RESPOND? Manufactured. by ‘modern 
1,000,008 FIVE SHILLINGS N° 
ne to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. N° 
Pleare send yur TO-DAY N10 tor 8* for 1/4 og 
id ONE IN A MILLION.” 50 for 3/3 N03 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? N03 
. THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. NS JOHN PLAYER & SONS, — N° 
x Loap Grones F. Suns, M.A., N03 
Honerary Treasurer, Secretary, OF THE co ad 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, NS 
Chariag Crave Red, Lenten, W.C.8 N°3 N&3 N°3 NOS N°3 N°3 N°3 N°3 N°3 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


NE would have imagined that the policy of 
() letting ‘‘ sleeping dogs lie” would have been a 

wise one for Canadian Government officials to 
adopt as regards the Grand Trunk Railway award; but 
they have not done so, as last week Sir Thomas White 
issued a statement reviewing the situation. In this 
statement he is reported to have said, in reference to 
the attitude adopted by the British Financial Press, 
that ‘‘ The attack was as remote from traditional 
British fair play as it is possible to imagine.’’ 
I do not understand under what code _ the 
Grand Trunk Pacific debenture holders have been 
treated. Sir Thomas White under-estimates the 
damage to Canadian financial prestige that has been 
dealt by the Grand Trunk Railway award. I believe 
that British investors will not readily forget the. treat- 
ment they received, and, with due deference to the 
former Minister of Finance, I feel that such statements 
as the one referred to above can only make bad worse. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 

The £1 ordinary shares of the Daily Mail Trust were 
introduced on the market week two 

2 17s. 6d.; sli back to £2 12s. 6d. on sales by 
their shares at this lower 
level, and have subsequently recovered. An official 
announcement has been made this week that the 

~2,000,000 outstanding debentures are to be redeemed, 
which announcement was anticipated in these notes on 
March 28 last. This redemption of debentures will 
leave the way clear for dividends to be paid on the 
Daily Mail Trust ordinary shares. Daily Mirror shares, 
as anticipated, are back to below £7. It will be 
remembered that these shares were recommended here 
at 63 on March 28 and rose quickly to 7}. I pointed 
out on April 25 that the rise had been too fast, and that 
the shares would probably have a set-back; this has 
occurred : this week they have touched £6 17s. 6d. I 
now recommend these shares as a permanent invest- 
ment, as I expect to see them nearer £9 in the next 
twelve months. 


A SPECULATION 

Visitors to Wembley interested in West African 
mining enterprises should not miss visiting the ‘‘ Gold 
Coast” where they can see how alluvial gold and dia- 
mond-bearing gravels from the Akim deposits are 
washed. The exhibits include some beautiful pieces of 
jewellery, all the diamonds in which have been won 
from these deposits and some very fine gold nuggets. 
Apropos of this subject I have seen an advance pro- 
spectus of The Gold Coast and General Syndicate, Ltd., 
which will appear early next week. The Syndicate 
(which is apparently under the same auspices as The 
Tea Share Trust, which has done so well) has a capital 
of £25,000 in 100,000 shares of 5s. each. The only 
information contained in the prospectus is the fact that 
no contracts of any description have been entered into, 
and that no promotion profits are being made. This 
on the face of it appears a blind gamble pure and 
_ simple, yet those who fancy a speculation of this nature 
would be well advised to apply immediately the pro- 
spectus is published, as the lists are not likely to be 


open for long. 


RUBBER 


Last week in writing of the rise in 
endeavoured to state the pros and cons ae rz 
possible. My attention this week has been dees . 
an interesting point. I am told—and my informene 
holds a unique position in the rubber world—that even 
if the rubber restrictions were entirely removed ; 
would be doubtful if the output, which at present is 
65%, would increase to more than 85% for the at 
two years. Among the reasons put forward to Support 
this theory is the interesting statement that companie 
when rationing was introduced are said to have ool, 
estimated their production. I have in the past advised 
caution when dealing in rubber shares. | repeat this 
but at the same time I recommend a purchase of the 
following rubber shares, as I consider them all quite 
sound and worth permanently holding even if the pre- 
sent upward movement ceases : 
Ltd. at 42/- 

-M.S. Rubber Planters - ivi H 
Sembilan Estates Co., Ltd at 36/9 
The denomination of all these shares is Ll. This is 
the first occasion since 1921 that I have advocated a 
purchase in this market. 


KAFFIRS 


_ Those who are willing to lock up Mining shares for 

six months might be well advised to purchase West 
Rand Consolidated Mines Ltd. £1 ordinary shares at 
7s. gd., and General Mining and Finance Corporation 
Ltd. £1 ordinary shares at 14s. gd. 


ARGENTINE RAILS 


A considerable amount of weakness has developed 
of recent months in the market for Argentine Railway 
Stocks. They have been adversely affected not only 
by the causes which have depressed other investment 
stocks, but also because of the reduced crops in the 
Republic for the current season. The past two seasons 
were periods of exceptional crops, and the railways 
were in a position to accumulate large revenues, the 
only adverse point in the situation being the weakness 
of exchange. So far, during the current financial year, 
the leading railways record increased earnings as 
compared with last year. Although grain crops have 
been poor for the last season, the return to the Gold 
Standard should go a long way towards compensation ; 
apart from the existence of a huge floating debt, 
Argentina is exceptionally well placed to return to gold 
payments. Very substantial dividends have been paid 
by the railway companies during the past two years. 
Last year the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the 
Buenos Ayres Pacific paid 7% on the ordinary stock, 
and the Buenos Ayres Western and the Central Argen- 
tine 6%. These dividends were easily earned, and 
even though the revenue be smaller than last year 
there is a possibility that the previous rate of distribu- 
tion can be maintained. All four companies have paid 
interim dividends on account of the current year. The 
Buenos Ayres Western increased its interim dividend 
from 2% to 2}%, while the other three companies 
maintained the previous rate of distribution. If the 
previous dividends are maintained, the stocks at their 
present market values show returns varying between 
84% and 9%. Even allowing for a 1% reduction ail 
round in distribution, the yield would be between 7% 
and 72%. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 
61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income £9, 107,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 


THE CENTRAL MINING AND 


INVESTMENT 


REVIEW OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


‘Tue TwentieTH OrDINARY GENERAL of the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation Ltd. was held on May 20, in 
rk. Sothern Holland, Bt. (the chairman), after referring 
with regret to the retirement of Sir Lionel Phillips, said that the 
accounts revealed satisfactory results and a strong position. The 
profits earned, £,812,000 exceeded those of 1923 by £128,000, and 
only on one occasion previously had the results approached these 
figures, namely in 1919. That year, however, was one of boom 
conditions and inflated values. The directors, by the exercise of 
the greatest care, succeeded in safeguarding the corporation from 
the consequences of the inevitable slump that followed, and the 
intrinsic position to-day was far sounder. In the intervening 
years they had been able to rearrange the distribution of the 
corporation’s investments in accordance with their views as to 
the merits of those investments, based on security and present 
or prospective yield, and they might look upon last year as having 
brought this programme to a successful conclusion. The revenue 
included the realization of their investment in the Compania 
Chilena de Electricidad, Limitada, a transaction which had 
resulted in a very satisfactory profit. For this reason the profits 
for the year were probably on a higher scale than might be 
anticipated in a normal good year. The directors recommended, 
therefore, that £250,000 be placed to reserve instead of applying 
a portion of this sum to an increased distribution. They pro- 
posed a total distribution for the year of £1 per share, free of 
tax, the same as in the previous year, but, in doing so, they felt 
justified in raising the amount declared as dividend from 12s. to 
16s., leaving only the balance of 4s. described as a bonus, instead 
of the 8s. paid as such in respect of the previous financial year. 
They felt confident that they would be able to maintain the divi- 
dend at the rate to which it was now raised, provided no unto- 
ward event occurred. 

It was proposed to allocate £10,000 towards the establishment 
of a Johannesburg staff pension and benefit fund. The balance- 
sheet showed an increase of approximately £500,000 in cash and 
other liquid assets. The market value of the corporation’s invest- 
ments was considerably in excess of the amount at which they 
were stocked. 


SoutH AFRICAN INTERESTS 


Turning to their South African interests, the Chairman said 
hat 1924, in so far as the gold mining industry was concerned, 
ould be said to have been highly satisfactory from nearly every 
point of view. In the first place, except for a one-day strike at 
two mines, the year was noticeable for the absence of industrial 
disputes resulting in a cessation of work. In the second place, 
ihe year was remarkable for the continued increase in mechanical 
efficiency, leading to greatly improved working results, especially 
in connection with the fathomage broken by jack-hammers. 

During the year under review 12,745,300 tons were crushed 
by the Gold Mining Companies of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group, an increase of 263,215 tons over the previous year. With 
two exceptions the tonnage milled by the mines of the group 
showed an increase. Working costs were reduced in all but three 
of their mines—in these cases the increases were small—the 
average reduction as compared with the previous year being 3.9d. 
per ton milled. This reduction in working costs would be con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory when it was realized that a vigorous 
development programme had been carried out in most of their 
mines, and the footage was increased by 73,232 ft. compared with 
1923. The scale of their other operations on the Witwatersrand 
would be more readily appreciated if he pointed out that during 
1924 no less than seventy-nine miles of tunnelling, driving, and 
similar work was carried out by the mines under their control 
in opening up additional ore reserves. In other words, between 
six and seven miles per month of development work was accom- 
plished at an average depth below the surface of, roughly speak- 
ing, half a mile. The profit earned by the companies amounted 
to £5,769,313 in 1924, as against £5,533,171 in 1923. It should 
be pointed out, however, that, although by the close of the year 
the net value of gold had fallen to about 84s. 9d. per fine oz., the 
average price obtained during the year was 91s. per fine oz., an 
increase of 2s. 11d. compared with 1923. 

The gold produced during 1924 by South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
West Africa was dealt with as follows : 6,087,000 oz. of a value 
of £28,078,000 were sold to India; 3,860,000 oz. of a value of 
£18,392,000 were shipped to New York; and 871,500 oz. of a 

value of £4,093,000 were sold to other parts of the world. During 
the early part of this year gold was sold for the first time to 
buyers domiciled in the Union of South Africa. 

It gave him great satisfaction to record the return to the gold 
standard, in which the shareholders had a material interest. 
Although it meant the loss of the premium on gold, yet, taking 
the broad view, they welcomed the return to stable conditions 


CORPORATION. 


and the benefits which ultimately must follow in its train. It 
was a great step forward. 
LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

Referring to legislative proposals which had enaged attention 
since the advent of the new South African Government, the Chair- 
man said that a further amendment to the Miners’ Phthisis Act 
had been passed. Certain anomalies in the existing legislation 
had been removed, but an additional liability of approximately 
£750,000 had been imposed on the industry. Unfortunately, 
several of the bills recently introduced indicated an increasing 
disposition on the part of the Government to control industrial 
and commercial undertakings. The Diamond Control Bill was 
probably the most outstanding example of such legislation. 

Having dealt in detail with some of the individual mines of the 
group, the Chairman said that shareholders would no doubt have 
been much interested to read of the recent discoveries of platinum 
in the Lydenburg district of the Transvaal. Soon after knowledge 
had been obtained of this discovery the corporation took steps to 
secure options over the mineral rights of farms in the districts 
likely to be affected, and shortly afterwards a prospecting associa- 
tion was formed between the corporation, Rand Mines Ltd., the 
Transvaal Consolidated Land and Exploration Company Ltd., 
and the South African Townships, Mining, and Finance Corpora- 
tion Ltd. for the exploitation of the large areas controlled by the 
association in the Lydenburg district. At the same time a second 
association composed of the same interests was formed to examine 
the areas acquired or owned by them in the Rustenburg distcict, 
where a geological formation similar to that of the Lydenburg 
district was known to exist. It was yet too early to attempt to 
give any estimates of the potentialities of either district, but the 
corporation. was well placed in each case to take full advantage 
of any important developments that might arise. 

D1aMonD INTERESTS 

The diamond business was at present passing through a criti- 
cal phase, strange as this might seem in view of the fact that a 
good demand for the stones had been maintained in recent times. 
He referred more particularly to legislative proposals now before 
the South African Parliament, which, if adopted, would give the 
Government the right of interference in the conduct of the dia- 
mond business and create a most serious encroachment on the 
rights of private citizens. These proposals followed upon the 
far-reaching changes which occurred at the beginning of this 
year, affecting the composition and future policy of the Diamond 
Syndicate, of which this corporation was a member. He wished 
to state emphatically that, while the syndicate obviously and 
rightly had held out for profits commensurate with the risks they 
had been called upon to take, there had never been any question 
in the minds of its members that their interests were not identical 
with those of the producers. Their policy and aim throughout 
had been the re-establishment and maintenance of sound market 
conditions at prices attractive to buyers and not subject to extreme 
fluctuations. He regretted to say that in the measure recently 
submitted to the Union Parliament only one-sided opinions had 
prevailed, and there was a complete absence of friendliness towards 
interests which had been prominent since the earliest days in build- 
ing up the diamond industry upon lines which gave confidence to the 
trade in all its ramifications. The proposals of the Government 
would tend to accentuate the position, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that if carried they would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the country and of the producers. 

Coming to the corporation’s oil interests, the Chairman said 
that in connexion with the North Venezuelan Petroleum Company 
much geological work fad been carried out during the past 
year, and, undeterred by lack of success up to date, due entirely 
to mechanical troubles, the company’s geologists remained con- 
vinced that the concession had potentialities of immense value. 
Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. was continuing its prosperous career 
and was in an exceptionally strong financial position. 

SpanisH 

In conjunction with others, the corporation had formed two 
companies to work the concession secured last year from the 
Spanish Government for the building of a broad-gauge railway 
in the North-East of Spain. The length of the line would be 
about 420 kilométres, and construction had to be completed within 
eight years. It was hoped, however, to bring the work to a 
conclusion at an earlier date. 

With regard to the prospects of the current year, he might 
say that opportunities for business had been good since the begin- 
ning of the year, and, although after an outburst of activity in 
the first month there was a lull of several weeks, interest had 
again revived. While it was perhaps doubtful whether last year’s 
figures would be reached, he was, on the whole, hopeful that the 
good earning capacity of this corporation would again be demon- 
strated by the present year’s operations. 

_The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Theatres 


ROYAL OPERA. 
Particulars of the London Opera Syndicate’s 
Season of Grand Opera 
are published in the Daily Press. 


Covent Garden. 


DRURY LANE. Gerr. 2588. 
EVGS., at 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


ROSE MARIE. 


A MUSICAL PLAY. 


BILLY MERSON. EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed., and Sat., 2.45. 


FALLEN ANGELS. 


By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W.  Tel.—Gerrard 848 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. Sat., 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


SECOND YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE Ger. 4032. 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat., at 2. 
CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Gwen Frranccon-Davigs. Crpric Harpwicke. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


__The Saturday Review 


\ 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels Tal 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. M, 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS 1s. per 1,000 
words. Carbon Copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt ‘and 
accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE 


Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
"Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in al) 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 
by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 


ing and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 
‘Phone. Available as soon as required. Terms 5} guineas per 
week. Write Box E 509, the Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EVON.—Gentlewoman desires paying guests. Very com- 

fortable house, run on hotel lines; excellent cooking ; home- 

grown produce; garage. From 4} guineas. No irritating 
extras. Sea; golf. Personally recommended by Sir Owen Sea- 
man, Punch Office, to whom reference is _ invited.—Write 
MITCHELL, Orchardhaye, Combe Martin, N. Devon. 


ARGATE.—19, 23, 25 Canterbury Road, Royal Terrace, 
Westbrook. Sea front. BOARD-RESIDENCE, 6s. day. 
TIMMINS. 


Personal 


YESIGHT DISCOVERY.—Weak Eyes strengthened, glasses 
discarded. Full particulars, stamp. F. GODFREY, Dept. 
S.R., Whatstandwell, Matlock. 


Miscellaneous 


RIDGE TAUGHT. Lessons, also afternoon and evening 
practice games. MISS DAY, 19 Morshead Mansions, Elgin 
Avenue. Tele.: Maida Vale 2891. 


VACANCY offered to Epileptic Patient in charming country 

place in Ireland. Outdoor life and occupations. Skilled 

attention ; careful dietary. Medical references. Box L 19, 
the SarurDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E stantly occurring: highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


FOR SALE. 


WESTMINSTER 


CLOSE TO SMITH SQUARE 


A Modern, Up-to-Date and Labour Saving, 
Town House. Accommodation 4 Reception and 
5 Bedrooms, 2 Bath-rooms and the usual Offices. 
Central Heating. Newly erected from the plans 
of an Eminent Architect. 


Ready for occupation, with the exception of the 
decorations which will be finished to the pur- 
chaser’s requirements. 


Apply Box No. G. 430, SaturpDay REvIEW, 9 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OOD ORGANIZER and DIRECTOR WANTED for new 

commercial undertaking; must invest £2-£3,000; great 

Continental success. Made £300,000 in three years. Ad- 
vertiser spent £43,800; company with capital £50,000 being 
formed. Principals only. Bankers’ references. Write H. P. 
CROWE, Solicitor, 29/30, Finsbury Court, E.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


MAY 23, 1925 


Competitors must eut out and enclose this coupon 


Ne 


| 
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he Saturday Review 
Kinemas Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
wre y, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 
Adapted from Rudyard Kipling’s novel, 
starring JACQUELINE LOGAN, 
PERCY MARMONT and DAVID TORRENCE. 


“THE NARROW STREET” 
starring DOROTHY DEVORE and MATT MOORE. 


A Further Episode of 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, Etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (May 28, 29 and 30). 


“HER NIGHT OF ROMANCE” 
starring CONSTANCE TALMADGE and RONALD COLMAN. 
“THE SILENT ACCUSER” 
strarring PETER THE GREAT (the wonder dog), 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN and RAYMOND McKEE. 


Eve’s Film Review and Felix the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.t 


(May 25, 26 and 27). 


P & 24 BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Fessenger_ end Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
* BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8. W. 1; Freeivit or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 3. 
bil, Aqen.e, GRAY. DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. 


SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
ADVICE (gratis) from 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
(Publishers of “‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


Appeals 


‘NT. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 
of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or ‘* rum- 
mage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Worker, St. Mary’s 

Mission, Edmonton, N. 


Art Exhibition 


OUPIL GALLERY, 5 Regent Street. Water-colours by 
Romilly Fedden, Mewburn Garnett, and Col. E. A. P. 
Hobday, C.M.G. 10—5.30. Sats., 10—1. 


Business Opportunities 


ATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE of a good sound Acetylene 

Generating System for Lighting, Cutting and Welding. 

Patentee would consider selling half or entire rights for Cash. 
Freehold Land, or Weekly Property taken in payment. Apply 
Patentee, A. EMSON, 12 Green Street, Forest Gate, E.7. 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; of in the new issue 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, ‘1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


What do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 


Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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23 May 1925 


SAFETY FIRST! 


The points of paramount importance in the selection of 
a Life Office are :— 
(1) Undoubted Stability. (3) Liberal Conditions. 
(2) Simplicity of Contract. (4) Good Bonus Prospects. 
(5) Moderate Premiums. 
The STANDARD has £14,000,000 of Funds. 


In its valuation it provides reserves sufficient to pay 
all its liabilities on the assumption that it will earn only 
#2 108. per cent. of interest. In practice it earns over 
45 per cent., thus providing a very large margin of safety. 


The Policies are the simplest of contracts and their 
conditions liberal. 


It has declared a reversionary bonus of 35s. per cent., 
and the margin of interest shown above affords undoubted 
security for the continuance of a large bonus in the 


future. 
A WITH PROFIT POLICY 
with the STANDARD 


therefore offers all the requirements of 


AN IDEAL LIFE POLICY 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ‘‘ A. E.”’ 5 to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN : - - 59 DAWSON STREET... 


Visiters to Londen (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’s 


** Very emphatically tops them all."—Dary Graruic, 


** A bril 
LONDON 
AND By Sir Sth Ravine. 
ENVIRONS. 90 Mapsand Plase.. , 
60 Ill ions. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustra 

60 & Plans. 6/- Maps& Plans, 

j- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY THE F tli 
CHAMONIX (Frases) & ENVIRONS 2/. THE 

2/- LAKE OF GENEV NE VALLEY 


VA. RHO ZERMATT 
3) BERNE. THE ESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
3). ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA the ENGADINE 


Breatanc’ Railway Beokstalis and all Booksellers. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income 

for your old age and for 

your wife after your death 
by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


MAY, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 
The Passin ng of the Covenant 


ue DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


America or Empire? 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


A First-class Blunder and its Results 


By CENTURION 
A Plea for the Wet Fly 
By PERCY STEPHENS 


The Root of the Matter 


By H. H. GAIRDNER 
A “ Georgic” By FITZURSE 
Dr. Johnson's Romance 


By Sir CHARTRES BIRON 


The. Lion’s Share 
By Mrs. G. H. BELL, O.B.E. (“John Travers ") 


Old Days in East Lothian 


By LADY HOPE 
The Tern and the Fisherman 


By T. A. COWARD 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War— 


The Exit from Germany 
By Cart. tus Hon. GODFREY PHILLIMORE, M.C. 


Correspondence Section 
The Chester Concession 
Sarajevo and Mr. Jovanovic's Revelations 
Mr. Baldwin's Policy 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Surunpar Revaw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard $157, two Tings) in the Parish of St. 
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